Mrs Thatcher — out of line 


sümêehow emerge from August and sanc- 
Lıons ıntact. States like [India have a way of 
marching to the top of the hill and therı 
edging down agaın. That affection, again, 
often pulls therm back. 

Yet it will be damnably difficult. Mrs 
Thatcher, this time, has taken a stance far 
qut of line even with the Australians, the 
Canadiana, the New Zealanders. She haa, 
with her lashing talk of "immorality," 
contrived to cut herself adrifl [rom the 
multiracial essence of the institution. With 
her evident scorn for any kind of “measuro" 
— however “tiny” — she has built the 
impression that she feels only minor allront 
at a syatem of government in a supposedly 
civilised state which represses and impris- 
ons the black majority. This is a powder ke 
ouf own Prime Minister, by her tone an 
Pape (who can tell?) by her beliefs, haa 
uilt. If it gaes off, it will not, to bo sure, be 
the end of the world. But it will be. a 
needless and fooliah betrayal of decadea of 


endeavour. 
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At Nassau, it appears that many 
. Commonwealth .leaders did not 
maka a complete journey round 
:the Thatcher mind. They'did not 
ıexplore the, full depth of her . 
‘analysis of South Africa. They 
were “vexed “by her pressure for 
Imininal action, and infuriated by '. Î 
:her jubilant tlaim to have. shifted ` 
'only the 'distance; between’ her ı 
;finger and her thumb. But they 
were prepared to’ bélieve that she 
1 ا‎ Continued on page ê. 
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lan: 8 UK in the dock 


logue would end apartheid more quıckly 
and #pare more lives. “Thc idea thal one 
sharp last push from the outside through 
tomprehensive sanctions will bring down 
apartheid . . . is sadly an illuşion". The 
African National Cıngress leader, Mr Nel- 
gon Mandela, hus rnfu ted to seo the Foreign 
Secretary, and ANC lendorus in Lugaka also 
relused lo meet him last week. in South 
Afrıea itself black workers largely ignored a 
èùall far a day vf protest. action against the 
stale of emergèîuy bh» the Congress of South 
Airican Trade Uniuns. But thuusand« of 
black secondary schunl pupils risked expul- 
sim by boycotlıug classes on the opening 
flay of the nw term. 

Îu Washizglon. the onl ılevelopment was 
1ı lak that rhe Adminıntrnttoen was uonsid- 
Ping Appolnting û blıck nan, Mr Robert 
Brown, aged Sl, u publ relubuns execu- 
Live, iS umbassudur lo Preturi 1. This, it was 
hupêd, would hend alf congrngsiunal pres- 
0 tor recmamie nmr: qagninst Suulh 
Af riuu 


Secrêtaty's visit to South Africa later in the 
month „would be. "utterly hopeless" unless 
Sir GQeolrey Howèe was backed up by 
effective measures against Pretoria. The 
Canadian Prıme Minister, Mr Brian 
Mulroney, told Mrs Thatcher in Ottawa last 
week that Canada would act alone against 
South’ Africa if the Commonwealth failed to 


interview with the 
Prime Minister, rage 4 


reach ugreement, und the Austrulıan Prlıne 
Miniater, Mr Bob Hawke «uid there wns nı 
danger of the Cummurwewth “unravelling” 
uver the dıapute 

ır Geoffrey came huek emptvehundud 
from hie visit fı Zam, Zunbubur, unel 
Mozambique lan week President Kuundi 
of Zambıu hand urged Mrs Tliilvher 14 itt 


ığgAinst “Nazim ın ‘ta aw form" ın ™nuth 
Africa. Bir Getta arpued that sincllans 
would ınly sharpen “druntatun — Hin 


er | 


e 


Thatch 


BRITAIN this week finds itself in the 
international dock because of Mrs ‘Thatch- 
er's attitude to apartheid, rather than South 
Africa for apartheid itself. The British 
Prime Minister's refusal to countenance 
economic sanctions against Pretoria puts 
her out of step with gome of her Cabinet 
colleagues aa wel] aa virtually all other 
Commonwealth leaders. Nigeria, Ghana. 
Uganda, Kenya, and Tanzanıa announced 
that they would boycott Lhe Commonwealth 
Games in Ediaburgh naxt manth, and India 
ardered its athletes not to sel olf for Brıtain 
until after a meeting with the “frontline” 
states in Africa later in the week. The 
banning of Zola Budd and Annette Cowley, 
South African-born, but due {o compete for 
England in the games, ia unlikely to make 
any country change its mind. 

Among those who have come oul agıınat 
the Prime Minister's attitude are blr [cûn 
Brittan, l!ormer ‘Trnde and Industry Soere- 
tary. und Mr Edward Heath. former Prime 
Minister Mr Brittan snail the Foretgn 


Commonwealth deserves better than this 


JUN ûU ûsjıreiiûns, that uatleelon mMat- 
ters. The merr, tolling aver venara, haB 
done uc} zu cement it. The manner of out 
colonial departure helped. For the nmiost 
part, we were not hated. The nc wha 
took up the reins were tand stıll are: ofter 
people educated in Britian, trained ’ here, 
influenced here. Ûf course some ûf them — 
some of the Sandhurgt lot — aren't terrific 
democrats. Of course some of them feature 
in the Amnesty chronicles of shame (along 
with many, many non-Commonwealth en- 
tries). But together —- the Canadians, the 
Australiana, the [indians, the Zambians and 
the reat — they put their joint heritage to 
benign uae and positive dialogue. The 
Commonwealth ian’ a grouping like the 
EEC or Comecon. But it ia a forum which 
laces black and white, Third World and 
rst world, side by side on a basis of gorme 
comradeship and shared experience. That is 
not, for a second, .to be undervalued. And 


becauge it is valued there must atill bé a - 


fervent wish that the institution will 


A were :locked up without trial, 


Mrs Thatcher's endlesély capacious 
rhetoric. Such self-inflicted isola- 
tion breaks an elementary rule of 


The incompetence does not end 
there. Assuming that the objëctiveê 
ia ã concerted, if minimal, position 
within the ‘Commonwealth, the 
has made this bl 

most impossible to achieve. It is 
true that in most’ of her formula- 
tions she has been careful to 
excoriate only “general, punitive 
economic Sanctions," thus appar’ 
ently leaving the .door’ open for 
"lesser measures ` such 
Jisted’ at the Nasagü' Common’ 
‘wenlth éonfertnte —~ thé ban on 
` direct giy linka, and tha ret. 

: This careful Hmitation, however, 
‘is get at' nothitig .by the ‘Lohë''in 
‘which’ she’ ridiéules virtually any 
‘ûther getir that has been’ taken. 
More’ particularly, ; it ig ' hard to 
ile with: tho real attitude 
towards Hparthaid Which '‘emsfges 
from the interviews she hag given, 
including one in thls piper. 

Here she reveals an ingensitiVity 


fractured atl the Lundin, summit nvx: 
month. the shapr oaf' superpuwer rr. latiûn 
ships — even Third World relatıonships — 
wûlild seem much the sAûme the day after. 
So, little hyperbole. Nonetheless, the demise 
of the club would he a grey day for Britain 
in a way that eerily echoes the essential 
dilemma of South Alrica. 

The reason why the retreat of white 
domination there is such a powerful, 
absorbing drama for so much of the Western 
world is that the iseue at toe heart of it all 
— discrimination by colour of ski — 
creates constant echoes within our own 
societies. We aren't — in Britain or America 
or France or Germany — free fronı such 
taints. On the contrary, our inner cities 
come to haunt us. In South Africa, day by 

‘day, we see’ a nightmare of encrusted 
attitudes writ large. The Commonwealth, 
for Britain, has been a living symbol that 
affairs can be better ordered: a collection of 
ex-colonial states gathering year by year, 
with some affection, to trade blows and 


Weakness of the headstrong stance 


in her guts to thé nalure of the 
South Africa state. She talks of 
apartheid as if it were .puroly a 
‘social condition, and as if it were 
, absent from any sector of South 
Africa, such aa ‘international hog- ' 
‘tels, where þlacks and whites can’ Î: 
,İintermingle. Any (elt ‘sense of 

apartheid as a totalitarian politi 
«cal aystem gaeemas to be missing 
from Mrs Thatcher's makeup. So is.. j 
any true perception of the current 
state of emergency, and exactly . 
what thie means for thousands .of'. . 
‘erities of the regime who have been | 


phenomenon. On this diplomacy. 


Thatcher w 


not  Wickedness, that 


Britain 
thoae weatexn . countries ; reconcile wl 


silent 
rta of 


the substance, just wateh the 
psyche — and the sheer incompe- 
tence which issues from that men- 


occasion, however, the substance is 
Vastly more important. What is at 
atake is not ا ا‎ firm ا‎ 
few speculgtiyve defence contrac 
but the Commonwealth, the Brit- 
iah globa] interest, even the moh- 
arch in her most şignificant 
olitical diriénsion, No wonder, the 
Rory Party hês at last woken ip. 
` It if to the charge of ا ا‎ 
tence, [ fre 
Thatcher is .vulherable. For she is 
nit acting in’ f way that sema 
‘likely io secüire the British intêr- 
est. On the contrary, by taking An 
exposed ' and unqualified position 
the about the immorality of economic 
sanctiona, şhe ejaures that Brit 
takes all the ak: for an attitude, İn 
ia which she ig 'niot actually alone, 


which in truth watıt tû miimise 
action against Soqtk’ Afrjea,. with- 
out saying so can shelter 

and virtuous, behind the ak 


WELL, what does the Commonwealth 
amount to? Would its passing {wrecked un 
the rack marked sanctions) he causc [or 
more than a moment's ritual lament? ‘The 
ueations are on the agenda because Mrs 
atcher's more vociferous supporters are 
putting them there — together with much 
aeamy qletail about human rights in the 
frontline states. And their basic message 
ian’'t really a question at all. The Common- 
wealth, they aay, exista for no particularly 
good reagon. If it collapsed, few would shed 
an honest tear. Most of the black leaders 
lecturing us today are manifest hypocrites 
and we'd be well shot of the lot of them. 
Any true response to such a malign 
chorus can't deal in concomitant certainties. 
The Commonwealth — through its Secretar- 
iat — does much good work in relatively 
small ways. It wouldn't be the end of the 
world if it disintegrated. The Common- 
wealth's traditions reflect, in part, a depart- 
ed era and empire. Perhaps they'l! go 
inevitably one day. lf everything finally 


Hugo Young 


MRS THATCHER'S South ‘African 
policy has begun to cause great 
alarm in the Conservative Party. 
This has taken a long time to 
happen. Until last week, the voices 
of criticism were few and feeble. 
There did not seem to be many 
Tory MPs who. wanted a more 
hastile policy towards the Botha 
government, and there were fewer 
iutereated in economic sanctions. 

For the most, part, that is still 
the pieture, Pretious few 
Conservatives can be found who 
want sanctions with the same 
emphatic relish as, shall we -say, 
the African National. Congress. 
But the political instincts of the 
sensible wing ‘of the a . have 
„nally been alerted, They believe 
they are witnegaing, from 
Prime Minister, a display of head- 
strong . porsonal apgsertiyvenegs 
which .is ‘aa,., ignorant aB it ii 
incautious, and which could have 
disastrous . diplomatifg conse’ 
quence. °‘... 

We are back, , in 
Westland syndrome. 


' acing 


‘phort,,if the 
ever mind 
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Your subscription begins with Fools 

and Other Stories by Njabulo ٍ 
Ndebele, the new voice from South 
Africa’s townships. ا‎ 

It will bé followed every other. month by ' 
.a new RI selection, specially priced, in 
hardcover, at £4.75. Readers like you have 
already helped launch the works below to 
critical acclaim a§ part of RI’s unique non- 
profit publishing program, .. 
Awaiting Trespass by Linda Ty-Casper 
(Philippines): ‘Jabs so deft they avoid the 
didactic but sting mightily’ says 
NYTimes Book Review. ‘This deeply 
moving book is full of good people, good 
talk, and a wisdom regarding the inner 
life’ (Kirkus). 
Poland Under Black Light by Janusz 
Anderman: “Extremely poignant and 
very, very Polish’ (BBC World Service); 
‘an honest & powerful voice...he 
undercuts the lies of one side and the 
mythology ofthe other’ (New Statesman). 
To Bury Our Fathers by Nicaragua's Vice 
President and master novelist, Sergio 
Ramirez: ‘Read slowly and carefully to 
appreciate & absorb all its nuances...Dr 
Ramirez is as important as the substantial 
literary merits of his 
book. (New York 
Times Book Review). 


UBSCRIBE NOW 


for a good read every 
two months and help bring 
some of today’s most gifted 
writers into English. Says 
A. Whitney Ellsworth, 
Publisher of The New 
$ York Review of Books: Readers 
International is exciting: Good 
boaks-and a good cause," Return the 
coupon to receive your first volume. 


BOOKS FROM THE REAL WORLD | 


could be more than worth it, for its introduction 
to worlds we might never have known existed. 


2 splendid and important enterprise and: 
worth supporting, ’ .says The Financial - 
Times. 


gio months: Beautiful. hard- 
cover editions at the special 
E price £4.75 plus 75p postage. 
(Usual prices to £9.95, 50 
8 savings are considerable.) . 
Further; books in the current 
series come from , Brazil, 
and . Congo 


Lebanon . 


| 
۱ 
TEOGÊ of RI subscribers 


‘B(Brazzaville). Many were || 


ADDRESS initially : banned at home. Of | 


written i exile; Ris corqmitted, 
to" publishing literature, IP, | 
danger. Each-is current, fFOM , | 
the past JÛ years, Each is fiew O. .: 


1 | i teaders.here-though many have : , 
S: Prepay a year’s subscription for six . ffl been ,acclaimed .ih European’. 
1 per book plus 7öp postage. C] I enclose E 
sis’ says World Literature Today 8 HR for £27.00 inland; "US $48: Can $58. £35 sterling B. 
e i i tı n a n n i ni ıu 


a [ “" Güsrd'an Publicatlons Lid. 138. Publiéhet by Quardign’ Publlcatlons Lid., 164 Daangagate, Marohesler, 
Typenal by News Pholosattlng Servlcas Lid. Skelmertsdaie, Lancs,. and prln'arl hv I RA Wak Aan 1: 


Beditioqs:. TTT, 


COUNTRY 


ernationa] is encloged, A 
e send'US Š9.95/Can$12.50, incl. postage, to 
P.O.Box 959, Columbia, LA 71418. . ا‎ 


5: و‎ ۴ . GWT ا‎ 3 8 2 : 
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` Njabulo Ndebele 
`١ EIENEEEENETEREN 


FOOLS 


- AND OTHER STORIES 


Winner NOMA Award For Literature 


contemporary works can be yours by 
subscription in exceptional English- 


language editions through Readers 


International (RI), 
Says In These Times (Chicago): ‘Like a 
magazine-subscription, it's a gamble-but it 


in c ım : ا‎ ver 
Fn East Berlin comes f i in HB o a nn n n uns nN mS n n E a n o mn n ay OW FCCCIVC 4 new. book every 


‘READERS INTERNATIONAL 


Û Strathray Gardens, London NW 4NY . 


ficial newspaper who is shocked Please begin my subscription to RI's series with Fools and Other 
8 Stories at the £4.75 subscriber price plus 75p for postage. Send RI's 
every other month. At any time I may 


CODE . 


FLIGHT OF ASHES 


Lebanon 


CATHEDRA 


novella Foofs explores a conplex relationship 


disgraced middle-aged teacher Zamani must 


| `  EBurope’. Honest journalism east J e E E 


Û £5.50 (£7 overseas) to Readers Int 


(N. American subscribers, plea 
history. ‘Blends earthy realism ] RI Subscriber Service Dept., P.O. 


J SPECIAL SAVING 
books at just £3.75 


24 


Readers International 

brings you today’s | 
world literature. Each 
hardcover volume, 
. by subscription, 


18 just 441۰75 ` (Regularly 


. t0 9.95). 


TDead any black South 

African’ writers lately? 
Brink, Coetzee, Gordimer, 
Paton-each enlightens us on 
South Africa, . but none would 
claim to speak ‘for their black 
countrymen. Now comes 
NJABULONDEBELE, a world- 
class writer from the townships. 
His Fools and Other Stories won 
Africa's highest international 
literary award. Set in Charterston 
(now destroyed by ‘relocation’), 
Ndebele’s finely crafted sto- 
ries give us the humanity, 
dignity and humour 
of the shacks and 
shebeens: the nurses, 
musicians, faith- 
healers, those who 
struggle to succeed, 
those who don’t-in a 
world where the dis- 
tant white oppressor is 
largely irrelevant, The 


East Germany 


between two black men of difTerent genera- 
tions bound together by an act ofshame, The 


face his failures, and young Zani must live 
: with his anger as both prepare for the long, 
painful walk to freedom. 


Fhght of Ashes, Monika 8 a 
Maron's elegant and forceful 8 3 
novel ofa young idealist on an of # 


to find ‘the dirtiest town in 


of the Wall, she learns, is like f 
driving a car a hundred miles J] 


with the handbrake on. 0 e 
i 


Cathedral] of the August Heat, 
Pierre Clitandre’s novel of Haiti, 
brings alive’ the epic of those 


J TOWN 
who, once again, have made 


with voodoo and Creole 
folklore...a marvelous aþotheo- 


e 


‘| wretched of the New World 


index loat 27.4 to 1809.08, only 
three points short cof last week's 
drop, which was the biggest one-. 
day r i in points terms ever 


reco 

That fall followed a similar 
collapse on Wall Street which in 
turn ر ا‎ tbe Federal! Re- 
serve, the ÛS central bank to drop 
its key discount interest rate by 
half a point to 6 per cent. 

The unilateral action followed 
efforts by the Federal Reserve to 
persuade the West Germans and 
Japanese to go along with an 
interest rate cut. However, the 
bank decided it could wait no 
longer with the US stack markets 
looking jittery after the developing 
weakness in the American cerono- 
my. 

American manufacturing indus- 
try has been hard hit by the 
United Šlates’ huge trade gap 
which is running at an annual rate 
of over $160 billion. 

Jlow Wall Sircot came down 
fo earth — pago 7 


vtolence 


descrıbed the document aa “one of 
the most damning reports, written 
in the most stinging of language 
about government officials. that 
has ever been written", Particular 
targets for criticiam are thought to 
be Mrs Thatcher’a press gecretary, 
Mr Bernard Ingham iwho refused 
under orders to give evidence to 
the committee) and the Cabinet 
Secretary, Sir Robert Armstrong. 

The Labour-controlled Inner 
London Education Authority con- 
irived to make itself look silly 
when it tried to aboliah competi- 
tive aporta “iD save losers from 
hunuüliation". A Bristol primary 
head teacher derided, aimulta- 
neously but independently, to 
scrap the school egg-and-spoon 
race for much the same reason. 
Such reasoning was a "suur and 
pessimiatic dismissal of the natu- 
ral competitive spirit" said thé 
new Education Secretary, Mr 
Kenneth Baker, whose inapectors 
reported only last month on a 
decline in aporting prowess in 
aome aehoola (Commenê?, page 10). 

The pop singer, Boy George 
‘George O'Dowd), was arrested and 
charged with passession of heroin. 
He had been undergoing medical 
treatmenl after weeks of contro- 
veray and confusion over his al- 
leged connection with druga. HiR 
brother, Kevin, had earlier ap- 
peared in court accused with [four 
others — including another pap 
ginger, Marilyn (Peter Anthony 
Marilyn) — of conspiring to supply 
Boy George with heroin. 


Government stocks lost over 2p 
in the pound as base rate hopes 
vanished, and the FT 3û share 


FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES 


Slerling falas Pravlous 
July 14 Closing Aniss 


2. 3825-2. 0 


1 0925-1.0035 
2 249.2, 254 
242 45-242 82 
3 70-3 70 
11 31-1 3 
Ad 04-224 77 
208 §0-204 96 
10 70.10 72 


2 04.2 4 
1 4825-1 485 
1 158-1 3177 


FT 30 Share Index (308 0® Gold $345.63 


atationa and intervene. 

Some oil trading waa reported as 
low as $8.85 a barrel for immedi- 
ale delivery, which could mean 
cheaper petrol unleas the pound 
continues to fall aharply againat 
the dollar. 

The worat newa was on interaat 
rates, with London money market 
rates firming to levels which sug- 
gest that preductiona of a base vate 
cut cirulating as recently aa last 
week have now been dagahed. Mort- 
gage rates will algo atay up aa a 
result. 


stage il dropped below $1.48. At 
the close it was algo sharply down 

alnst the German mark, losing 5 
pfennig to DM3.2363. lta average 
value on the Bank af England 
index dropped 1.2 to 73.4 per cent 
of its 1975 value. 

However, the pound has heen 
reasonably firm lately, and the 
sterling index value is only at a 


By Peter Rodgers 
four-month low. Further [alls 


would probably have to be large far 
the Government to go tû panic 


FTSE 100 INDEX 
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Oil price collapse puts sterling under pressure . 


THE pound fell more than 2 centa 
to $1.4830 on Monday as oil pricea 
hit $9 a barrel, ending lingering 
City hopes of a summer cut in 
bank bage landing rates. 

The news knocked £4.4 billion 
off share values on the London 
atock market, which also suffered 
later in the day from the effect of 
renewed falls in the New York 
stock market, which opened sharp- 
ly lower. 

Although oil prices first fell 
below $10 last week there appears 
to have been a delayed reaction for 
sterling. Dealers said that there 
waa now little prospect of a tall in 
interest rateB. The Dow Jones 
average cloged nearly 2B points 
lower at 1794.01. 

But they algo expected the 
Government to avoid raising inter- 
eşt ratea if the pound came under 
fire again, s0 there ia not much 
risk that speculators will be 
caught out. 

The pound closed 2.32 cants 
down At $1.4830 although at one 


Two hundred police injured in Orange day 


be a saleable proposition until it 
can demonstrate an end to its 
dependence on state aid by show- 
ing yearly profits of about £200 
milion. 

The British Leyland car cona- 
pany, which the Government waa 
algo trying to sell off earlier this 
year, launched a new model, the 
Rover 800, amid much hype which 
involved both the Prime Minister 
and the leader of the Opposition, 
Mr Neil Kinnock. The vehicle, 
jointly designed and manufactured 
by BL and Honda, puts interna- 
tional cooperation on trial and will 
Alav prove whether BL can survive 
by breaking into the premium car 
market along with Rolls-Royce and 


aguar. 

Ã report by the Commons Select 
Committee on Defence, due to be 
published next week, is expected to 
be harshly critical of the role of a 
number of Whitehall offlcials in 
the Westland affair, which led ta 
the resignation of Mr Leon Brittan 
as Trade and Industry Secretary. 
İt was hia department, with the 
appraval of the Prinıe Minister's 
office, which leaked a letter from 
the Solicitor-Cenoral in an appar- 
ent attempt to discredit the then 
Defenue Secretary, Mr Michael 
Heseltine, who objected to the aale 
of the Westland Helicopter Com- 
pany lo an American concern. 

Although extraordinary pı'ecau- 
tions were being taken to prevent 
publication of the report before 
MPs leave for the aummer receas 
at the end of this week, one source 


reason. The right is presumably 
exercised in (he hope that they 
might be replaced by jurors who 
correspond morc to the age or 
aücial class of the defendant. Ã 
group of ‘Tory backbenchers haa 
been campaigning for reform ever 
#ince the so-called Cyprua spy trial 
last year, when lawyers made a 
large number of challenges on 
behslf of seven RAF defendants 
who were eventually acquitted. 
The annual rate of inflation in 
June fell to 2-5 per cent, ita lowest 
level for 19 years. The underlying 
risu in earnings is thought to be 


THE WEEK IN BRITAIN 
by James Lewis 


about 7°6 per cent, which may be 
gûnd newa fot those with jobs and 
for the Government's electoral 
praspects but points to an eventual 
lose ûf competitiveness and u re- 
newed rise in inflation next year. 
"Mrs Thatcher promised that low 
mflatiorn would bring more jobs," 
recalled Labour's employment 
spokesman, Mir John Prescott. “lt 
18 tıme we were told when." 

The Britiah Stecl Corporation 
announced a profit — of £398 
milion — for the first time in 
eleyen years. The ÛĞovernment 
wanta to privatise the industry. 
which has accumulated losses of £6 
billion since 1974 and haa cut its 
labour force from nıort than 
200,000 to the present total of 
54,000, lt is, however, unlikely to 


Thatcher to visit Moscow next year 


rather than stand by ita existing 
demands for "challenge inspec- 
tion," which the Soviet Union has 
consistently rejected ever since it 
was tabled two yearša ago. 

The Sovlet ministar'g talks with 
British ministers had an auspİ- 
cious beginning, with Whitehall 
describing them ag “very relaxed, 
constructive and detailed," and Mr 
Shevardnadze himself emcrged 
fram . the  meating with NIrs 
Thatcher beaming broadly and 
saying it has been “quite a conyvor- 
satian.” - 
` The ' ‘bilateral relationship is 
genuinely on the mend, with grow- 
mg omphasis now being put by 
both’ countries ‘on, economic and 
industrial cooperation. 


` Mr Shevardnadze .nlgo gave his 
consent to a propisal by the Grent 
Britain-USSR Association to have 
an informal meeting of experts 
from Britain, the Soviet Union and 
the United. Statês tû cunéider “the 
economic and industrial challeng an 
of lhe last decade of this cenlurv.” 


ed ban on chemical weapons ap- 
pear to have improved. There is 
now a far greater likelihood that 
auch an agreement will be conelud- 
ed before the end of next year, in 
time to halt US plans for. manufac- 
turing binary weapons and egca- 
lating an arms race in chemcial 
weapûna, 1 

r. Timothy Renton, who was 
due. to outline the British propos- 


By Hella Plck 


als, which focus on verification und 
compliance, at the UN Disarma- 
ment Committee in Geneva, gave 
Mr Shevardnadze 4 preview, He 
met what was described by senior 
British, offcials .as “considerable 
Interest" from the Soviet Foreign 
Miniater, . who was said to ' be 
attrqcled by tha compromise that 
Britain waa proposing, 


aa 


. It has to be assumed that the 


Reagan Administration,, which has 
certainly been extensively congult- 
ed, is algo willing to negotiate on 
the basis of the British proposal, 


MRS THATCHER is to visit the 
Soviet Union next year. An jinvita- 
tion from Mr Gorbachev was deliv- 
ered to her on Monday by the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr 
Eduard Slıevardnadze, on the firat 
day of his visit to Britain and the 
Prime Minister haa "warmly" wel- 


comed it. 
She was satisified, after two 
hours of talks with Mr 


Shevardnadze, that i HA 
relations are again “fully oper- 
ational afler, the set-backa of laat 
year," when there were a series of 
tit-for-talt expulsions of diplomats 
and journalists. [ 

Mr Shevardnadze Aalsd brought 
another Jetter from .Mr, Gorbachev, 
in what has by now become an 
extensive çorrespondence between 
Mrs Thatcher and the Soviet lead: 
er on arms control and the closely 
related pal of another’ superpower 
summit later this year, , 

But it was as a  reault., of 
Moiday’s talks, as well as talka 
with Sir Geoffrey Howe, ‘that 
prospects for a worldwide negotiat- 


and beat up a 16-year-old Catholic 
youth — an epiaode described by 
the Northern Ireland Secretary, 
Mr Tom King, as “vicious and 
barbaric". 

Before the marching began, a 
Catholic building worker, Mr Bri- 
an Leonard, aged 20, was shot in 
the head by loyalist paramilitaries 
in Belfast. He died later in hospi- 
tal. And at Crossmaglen, near tho 
border with the republic, two 
soldiers were killed r1 two others 
seriously injured by an IRA banıb. 

All the Anglo-Irish Agreement 
seems to have done 8û0 far is to 
make the police in Ulster iargeta 
for "loyalist" ae well ag republican 

arnmilitariea. There are still 

opes, however, that when the 
marching season is over the more 
moderate Unionist leaders may yel 
be persuaded to talk io Westmin- 
ster about the future government 
of the troubled province. 

The Government convinced it- 
self, without much in the way of 
supporting evidence, that perverse 
jurymen are allowing guilty defen- 
dants to escape the consequence of 
lheir erimes, The Home Secretary, 
Mr Douglaa Hurd, thêrefore an- 
nuuncud hia intenlion to abrlish 
the right of dufence counsel to 
chullenge individuai jyry ınembers 
in criminal trials. The change is 
likely to provoke a flerce political 
row. 

Under the present rules, cuunsel 
are allowed to challengo up to 
three of the twelve potential jury 
members without offering any 


MORE than two hundred police 
and civiliana were injured, and 120 
people were arrested, when North- 
ern Ireland's “loyaliats” celebrated 
the Battle of the Boyne with their 
traditional marches at the week- 
end. Such is the condition of life in 
Northern [reland, however, that 
the anniversary waa reported to 
have passed "more peacefully than 
expected”. 

he main purpose of the Protes- 
tant Orange Lodges on these occa- 
sions is to tuunl nationalists by 
marching through Catholic arcas 
of the province. There had been 
fleeting hopes that the Anglo-Iriah 
agreement, with its emphasis on 
equality and respect for both reli- 
gious traditions, would bring an 
end to what Catholics regard as 
provocative marches in Lheir 
arenas. The Chief Constable, Sir 
John Hermon, did indeed prohibit 
a march throtigh a small Catholic 
estate in Portadown, County Ar- 
magh, but then aanctioned a roule 
that passed Lhrough a nıuch larger 
one. This he deacribed as “n 
compromise”, 

If the decision was intended 10 
curry favour wilh Lhe "Jloynliste”, it 
manifestly failed. The police ecnme 
under heuvy attack frum gungs ol 
Protestant youths who assailed 
them with stones, Jarlg, und but- 
Lles in Porltndown und at least nine 
olher Lowns. There wns u particu- 
larly ugly attack on a group of 
Catholie huuses in Raahurkin, 
County Antrim, by a mob which 
smashed windows and furniture, 


Tories plan pre-election spree 
By John Carvel 


Mr Ridley has got almost overy- 
thing he wanted from the 
Chancellor. The Treasury's spend- 
ing plan for the English local 
authoritiea in 1987/88 is to be 
increased by £2.49 billion to £25.2 
billion, An extra £500 million to be 
added to the spending plans qf 
councils in Scotland and Wales. 

The move is a remarkable 

turnaround for a government 
which haa spent six years trying to 
reduce local authority spending by 
legislation and grant, penalties on 
“profligate” authorities, : 
, It is ‘expected .that between 15 
and 20 councils will be subjected to 
rate capping next year, slightly 
more than this year’s total of 12. 
Ministers care still finalişing how 
they should be chosen. The local 
authorities will., argue that the 
Government's spending,; plan is 
inaufficiept for their needa, but the 
settlement appearş. to be so much 
more generous. than in the pşst 
that they are looking for a catch. 


MINISTERS have decided on a 
billion pound giveaway to the local 
authorities as part of a package to 
soften up lik opinion for a 
possible general election in June 
or October next year. 

Extra rate support grant, which 
will be pumped in to local councils 
throughout Britain, should be auf- 
ficient to keep average rate in- 
creasea close. to zero next April. 
Ministers believe that ‘such a 
performance will provide a 
Springboard for Congeryative suc- 
ces in the district council qlec- 
tions in May. Mr Narman Tebbit, 
lhe Conservative Party chairman, 
haa already told party agenta that 
ifthe momentum of those results is 
strong enuugh Mra Thatcher may 
be lempted in to.a snap election. . 
„, MrNigel Lawson, the Chancellor. 
la now. increasing the local author- 
ity axpenditure plan. —~ the. 
amount he publicly asaurmes. the 
councils will. apşnd — by ‘£3.4 
billion. 
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Helping the Nicaraguans 


the time ia surely now ripe for all 
liberal-minded peoples in Furope 
to begin the creation of a new 
international brigade to go to the 
assistance of the Nicaraguanas. 

John Tyme, 

Foxmoor Lane, 

Ebley, Stroud, 


Australia’s 
trade 
problem 


Your leader (June 22) repeats 
the miarepresentations of the local 
press about the Australian econo- 
my. The immediate problern iڱ‎ not 
the trade deficit but the invisibles 
deficit, Australia does have a4 
rising trade deficit in manufac- 
ture8, but its origina lie rooted in 
our colonial heritage. 

Aa for invisible, on top of persia- 
tent shipping deficils must be 
added riging debt payments, both 
of private and public corporutions. 
Though opposition to public bor- 
rowing is visceral, few are aaking 
whether overseas private borrow- 
ing haa been productively em- 


ployed. 
The real problema lie in factors 
other than “big" government 


spending, protection and a bellig- 
erent union muvement, on which 
everything under the aun l8 
blamed. Australia hag a peripheral 
economy with a super-power eC0- 
nomic culture (let the market 
decidel, prapagatedl by a mad bul 
prestigious economics profession in 
academia and the bureuucracy. 
This heg buen rcinfurcadl by great’ 
er . integration into international 
capital markets, on which sil an 
gpporlunislic finance uactat, 
Australian's firat problem is to 
confront Lh» ovarwhclmingly ideo- 
logienl charucLoer ul the current 
barrage of criticiam boforc the real 
problems of long-term 
restructuring can be faced. 


Evan Jones, 
Economics Department, 
University of Sydney. 


Plutonium and 
leukaemia 


Ydur correspondenL Dr Robin 
Rugaell Jones {J une 22), digecussing 
the Scottish Health Service reporl 
on childhood leukaemia, fails to 
record the detection of twa other 
clusters in areas remate from any 
nuclear installation, ا‎ 

He further states that plutonium 
has s unıque capacity to induce 
leukaemia. 1 can only assume that 
childhood leukaemia before 1943 
had no cause! CG 

He further atates that the irqul- 
ry into the Dounreay reprocessing 

lant has set itaelf up to decide the 
ature direction ûf nuclear power 
iri Europe. It ik precisely because it 


"ig not so qualified that ihe reporter 


tin inspector) refuges to ‘allow 
0 policy to be digécugsed. 


Such .deciaions should be taken in 


parliaméhts of' Europe, and are: 
' T. L. Jones, MRSC, 0O 
. Bridge of Weatfield, ا‎ 

, By Thurso, Caithness, ; . ... 


one step in the appeasement of 
those states. 

There seems nothing that one 
can-do to bring influence to bear 
upon the US Administration. But 
surely that, historical parallel has 
a concommitant: governments may 
ba fettered, but a free people is not; 


South Africa 
won’t deal 
with Leninists 


Recent local 7 i er head- 
lines read: “Lynda C er inter- 
viewa ANC leader Oliver Tambo”, 
and then: “Tambo refuaes to abanı- 
don terrorism". 

Aa Mrs Thatcher refused to 
negotiate with Argentina, ignored 
Colonel Gadaff’'s bullying tactica 
and did not attempt to negotiate 
with Patrick Magee, she might 
jugt appreciate President Botha's 
deterınination not to do an Ethel- 
red the Unready, or apply a 
Neville Chamberlain “peace in our 
time" fiagco, in his refusal to deal 
with Marxist Tarmbo's terrorist 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude. 

If South Africa ia to deal with 
Leninists she might just as well go 
to Russia direct, rather with one of 
their myrmidona. 

Already Rusaia finds our air-sea 
rescue experience useful, and a 
Russian trawler-figherman wae 
air-lifted near Triatan de Cunha 
recently and taken to Cape Town 
hospital. Imagine how useful they 
would find our harbours, efficient 
railways and airways, not to men- 
Lion our minerals, ete. 

What could we lose from talkiny 
to Rugsia? All we get from the 
majority of Western nations 1# 
falge reporting, criticism, threats 
and hindrance to our prOğI'CSH 
towards refarm. 

(Mrs) Joy Richardson, 

Sunrise, Kingsway, 

Warner Beach, Natal. 


Fine line 


in boredom 


1 hape that Michael Kinsley's 
sparkling article “In Search of the 
World's Most Boring Headline" 
(June 1} will generate a spate af 
further examples, eventually to be 
collected into a book for bedtime 
reading. (“Surpriges Unlikely In 
Indiana", with ita lovely iambg and 
anapesats, falling awa} to a femi- 
dine ending, ia my favourite. 

„ Towards any auch compilation | 
should like to offer thie following. 
„În one of our annbal aporting 
rituala, the Baaeball Writers of 
America vote for retired players to 
be "ınducted” into their Hall of 
Fame. One year the headline 
urinounced: “Nobody elected ' To 
Hall of Fame.” 

Î read on in hopes thia was an 
editorial comrient — that . some- 
body the eres ot considered a 
mere Nobody had been voted in, 
but no, it simply meant’ what is 
said. A ES 

John Ridland, 

Hillcrest Road, 

,„ ` Banta Barbara, 
` California.’ 


I write with reference to your 
excellent Leader of July ê and the 
US Congreas decision to grant full 
support to the contraa. 

at appears now to be the cage 
ia lhat a US policy in its “own 
backyard," characterised by sup- 
ort for evry biood-soaked charnel] 
ia of a rightwing dictatorship 
and the subversion of any demo- 
cratic government not to ita liking, 
has centred on the armed 
overthrow of the democratically 
elected government of Nicaragua. 
lta action in financing and sup- 
porting the contras has been de- 
clared illegal by the World Court 
of Justice, but the US appears 
nevertheless intent upon continu- 
ing this action. 
re ig surely s8 parallel here 
with the behaviour of the fagciat 
states of Europe in the run-up to 
the last war. Undoubtedly their 
financial and military support of 
Franco, leading to the violent 
overthrow of the democratically 
elected government of Spain, was 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Stamping out the 
heroin trade 


sagily available in the streets of 
Kuala Lumpur, with a large per- 
centage of profita going to the 
Malaysian police authorities. 

This trade will continue regard- 


` leas of the deaths of two Western-. 


ers, or the executions of 
Malayaiana. Moreover, the supply 
of heroin from the “Golden Trian- 
gle” area in mainland South-east 
Asia will contınue to find ita way 
to Western countries. 

lf Dr Mahathir ig really keen to 
atamp out the trafficking in her- 
oin, he needa to act with other 
South-east Asian countries to per- 
auade the international communi- 
by to cooperate in a campaign 
againat the drug-runnera. 


David Bain, 


860 Pembridge Village, 
london W1l. 1 


English ‘arrogance’ 


the like, appeal to the small elite 
who have joined or aspire to join 
tha great international 
Anglophone club. The réêmaining 
120 million just aren't interested 
in doing business with people 
whose language they don't under- 
atand, 

OK, let's stick with loud Eng- 
lish. But we'll be sticking wit 
continuing trade deficits. And we'l] 
he sticking with German cars, 
Korean microwave ovens and Jap- 
anese typewriters — for n long 
time. 

Stephen Cooke, 

Honcho, Tokyo. 


Your leader writer “Just atiek to 
Engligh" (June 29) ia a victim of 
hig own unwitting arrogance, dea- 
pite his simplistic claim of con- 
mercial prudence. 

One example serves to expose 
the folly of this writers thinkink: 
the penetration of Japanese goods 
into the UK across a whole spec- 
trum of products İn recent years, 
Complete sectora of British indus- 
try have been obliterated by this 
compelilion — the motor cycle 
industry, to name but one. 

Did they achieve thia by 
jibbering Japanese al us and 
handing out instruction booklets 
full of hieroglyphics? I think nat. 
And they are not only succeasful in 
native English-speaking countries 
of the world. 

While the UK is .a client, it 
maybe has the right to expect a 
sales approach in Engliah. Perhaps 
Britain's singular lack of success 
in exporting goods and services 
against recent worldwide competi- 
Lion is the country's inability, and 
worse, ita unwillingness to treat 
its own prospective clients in the 
same manner. 

Kenneth Baker's ideas should be 
given the fullest support, and, 
importantly, the resources to put 
them into practice. Your wrıter 
should realise that being Britiah 
and speaking English does not 
give you a free ride through life. 

Graham and Nicky Cooper, 


Waeldenbronn, 

Esslingen, West Germany. 
Serve folly 

Boris Beeker played fin i 
in the Wimb ا‎ 


n men's singles, 
But the men's service — 5 
Becker's — haa improved ao much 
thal on feat. graas surfaces the 
gamê . has become unbalanced: 
most games to service, hardly any 


rallies, and therefore leas artistry. bod 


For grass tournamenta the men'a 
singles should have a higher net, 
by one or possibly two inches. To 
encourage servicea with spin and 


„swerve. 
W. F. Luttrell, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Rs your Leader “Juat stick to 
Engliah" (June 29). A good many 
Britons in Japan are currently 
earning good money teaching Eng- 
lish to Japanese busineşamen hers 
in Japan. These teachera are paid 
fram substantial language-train- 
ing budgets alotted for this pur- 
pose by Nissan, Sony, Toshiba and 
a multitude of other large manu- 
facturing corporations. Thia money 
ia not spent ao that Japanese 
g#aleamen can join the great inter- 
national Anglophone club, nor to 
aqulp Japanese businegamen to 
buy. Alongside the English claasea 
you will fnd Arabic, French, Chi- 
nege and Spanish classes. Same- 
where along the line of Japan's 
faat and furious economic develop- 
ment shrewd executives in NEÛĞ, 
Hitachi, Toyota and all the other 
companies with goods to export, 
asked themselves a simple leading 
question. “Would I1 buy a TV or a 
car from someone و‎ could not 

k my language? Trom some- 
bh Sh only apoke English loud- 
ly?" The answer was obvious. 

Britain and most of the 
Anglophone world has a huge 
trading deficit with Japan. Japa- 
nene protectionism ia often blamed 
for this. True, the Japanese import 
and trading regulationa are hard 
to understand — for those who 
don'l know the languuge of this 
country. Britain's chief noticeable 
imports to Japan, prestige motor 
cars and Burberry raincoats and 


The execution of the two Auatra- 
liana, Kevin Barlow and Brian 
Chambers, in Malaysia for drug 
trafficking, ia not only alarming 
but algo unlikely to acl as a 
deterrent to the continuing trade 
in hard drugs there. ٠ 

The Malaysian prime minister, 
Dr Mahathir Mohamad, knows 
well that the deciaion to hang the 
two Westerners has more to da 
with political pressures from with- 
in his country than with. a convinc- 
ing attempt to stamp out 
trafficking in heroin, 

As any traveller to Malayaia 
will know, upon entering the 
country, the death penalty is mar- 
datory for anyones caught with 16 
' grams or more of heroin; posters 
averywhere remind of the 

eaome consequences, However, 

1 found last year, heroin is 


Geography 
all at sea 


John Arlott's recent aquatico- 
gastronomic adventure into Nor- 
mandy (June I5} seems to have 
had as unsettling effect upon his 
reagon and sense of geography as it 
probably did upon his liver, 

I am surprised that his proxim- 
ity lo the Cotenlin peninsula has 
not yot taught him that the phrage 
“an the continent” is anathema ko 
the ears of most of the inhabitants 
of France. To say that “they do it 
(look out of (he bedroom at another 
country) all the time — in all 
directions" is, given the size of 
mogt European countries, as mean- 
ingleas an it iş physically impoasai- 

e. 


Tt was a good thing that he 
didn't try to go to Caen, for he 
would have found it considerably 
more than “no distance" away 
from wherever it waa he hit the 
coast; but perhaps rmen’s 
tales of distances need to be taken 
with the aame pinch of salt as their 
atories about the one that got 
away. And who told Mr Arlott that 
the mouth of the Loire was in 
Normandy? A map would be a good 
investment before your correspon- 
dent attempts further foraya of 
this nalure. 


David Bamford, 
Las Candee, 
Santiago, Chile. 
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Hast Germans gaoled for 10 years 


as schoolchildren in 1968. °: 

The evidence ‘on which the jury 
convicted wak an, accunıulation of 
radio equipment, written fiye-Êg- 
ure. numbers and .encodinğ and 
decoding equipment found by po- 
lice when they raided the ‘couple's 
home at Waye Avénue, Cranford, 
West London, last August. 

lt emerged during closed ses- 
sions of the ‘trial that some of the 
five figure numbers found written, 
or indented on pieces ùf paper, 
correlated exactly with signals. in 
morse code picked up by Govern. 
mènt Communications Headquar- 
ters. It alga emerged that pagca from 
a “one time pad, A piece of 
equipment used to screımble and 
unacramble coded messages, had 
heen used. The Schulzes’ “one time 
pad" had been found, wîth other 
miniaturiged equipment, hidden in 

an nir freshener in their garden 


IL is passiblo that the informant 
who ıulerted British intelligence 
about the Schulzeas was Mr Oleg 
Gordicvsky, the head uf the KOB 
in London and nı double agent ûntil 
he defected luat summer. 


Record profit by Post Office 


By Edward Vulllamy 


kor Mra Schulze, Mr Andrew 
Bright said that agenta “had been 
recruited from the highest calibre 
of people’ and asked the judge to 
accept that they acted from ideo- 
logical and not financial motives. 

The judge said; “f accept that.” 


"He ruled that it would be wrong to 


impuse the maximum sentence of 
14 yents because their . actions 
were preparatory, anid .did .noat 
congtitute the full offence of dam- 
aging state interes, . .. : 

The real identity of the Schulzes 
had remained a mystery,. even 
after they retracted their elaborate 
false identities as Bryan and Ilona 
Strunze. و‎ 

After the verdicl, they asked the 
judge ta believe that they were Mir 
and Mrs Schulze and thal they had 
beon murried 15 venrs, Mr Justice 
"j co nol know 
whelher you have given your true 
nantes, but Î do accupi that you are 
husband and wife." 

Mi emerged after the triul that u 
Cammunist newspaper in Sual 
Gernany, Junge Well had pub- 
lished a phutagraph of the couple 


By Michael Smith 


achieved at a time when ihe price 
of u first clugs stamp was un- 
changed throughout the year and 
when Ip wus knockcd off the prıce 
of aucond class posta ge. 

Flelped by this pricing mecha: 
nigm the volume of letters grew by 
aix per cont during the year. A Zî 
per cunl growth in volume 
achieved in thu paat four years has 
proviled the Post Office with the 
beat perıûd üf' suslained expansion 
since the 1430a 


£184 
£287 
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RECORD profits of around £154 
million will he disclosed shorlly by 
the Post Office. 

The figure in an inercane of £1.73 
million an the 1984/85 perfor- 
mance, and cteonîrms the Pont 
Office's status as the world’s mount 
profitable postal undertuking The 
achirveınent caull prove umhaur- 
ruasing to plans to rniine postal 
chargen in Lhe autunın. 

The Put CGfhice is likely to 
enıphasısc that the peak proflt was 
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„Davies said: 


AN East German couple, Rein- 
hardt and Sonjn Schulze, were 
gaoled for 10 years at the Old 
Baily laat week for preparing lo 


‘spy againgt Britain. 


They had denied three charges 
under ihe Official Secrets Act and 
were convicted on one of them: 
that they Ead acted, between 1980 
and 19836, such as to prepare to 
prejudice the interests and securi- 
ty .of the state. : 

. Mr Justic Michael Davis anid he 
did not know whether they had 
communicated secrets to East Ger- 
many and caused damage to. state 
interests. But: “What is certain ia 
that you two are intelligent, tal- 


‘ented. and detormined - people. If 


vou had not been .detected, you 
would have done what you wore 
sent here ton do and what you made 
elaborate preparaLiona to do." 

After serving their prison terms, 
they would be deported, suıd the 
judgo. He algo irnpoued three-yonr 
concurrent sentunces un them for 
offences to which they had pleaded 
guilty: Mr Sehulze for possession vf 
a forged British passport, and Mrs 
Sehulze for posacasion uf u forged 
Wegt German identity vcard. 

The jury had taken four hours to 
reach a unanimous verdict. ‘They 
broke their session only 1o ask the 
judge, as A point of law, whether 
the prepnrnliona lo spy had {o have 
diımaged side ınturusta ın them- 
selves {6 warrant a conviction. Mr 
justice Davics suid that, under the 
Oficiul S¢erceta Act. ıl was the 
purpose uj Lhe prvpurations, nol 
the dcluul damage, that mattered. 

Counsel! for Mr Schulze, Mr 
Richard Fergusun QC, aaid thut 
the couple haci not breached any 
trust, trie la gain employmuul bt 
btn mbormulin or Qxplattud 
pupils. 
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AflLer all, ahe had opened the dour 
Lo the bishop in London. “He asked 
tü see me. Ûf course I saw him. { 
don't just refuse to see people. [ 
very much enjoyed talking to 
im.” 

Even though she didn't agree 

with him? “We got just a little bit 
nmıore understanding between Us, 
and if we went on talking I think 
we would again.” 
. She gave me a foretaste of how 
her emollient self would greet the 
Commonwealth. “Emotions will be 
running high" she predicted. “And 
t happens; you juat have 
to let them run high-and keep calm 
yourself, Because it doesn't help if 
You let your own eniotions run 
high, even though they feel as 
though they're running high." 

Her job would rbe steadfastly to 
remind her seething interlocutora 
uf some of tha facts. “How many of 
you have statea of emergency? 
Flow long have you had them? How 
many of you detain peuple without 
trial? How many. have had censor- 
ship? How many of you have 
excluded - people on racial 
grounds?" : 

1 wondered whether thuy might 
nut géêt irritated if she started 
talking to them like that. Wouldn't 
il be a tittle patronising? 

“It's not patronising. Thal's.just 
putting [ncts to them. Patronising? 
What's pitronising about putting 
the facts? The Commonwealth's 
been strong enuugh to survive aJ| 
thase things. [t's not for nıe to br 
patronising. Î try nût te be. Not far 
Us to be patronising tb South 
Africa either. We don't live there ” 

"We can still get thruuyth. if we 
will.” she said nt the tnd. “We can 
aLill help to get negotiatinns atart- 
ed." But to this end she did not 
sound like n politician prupuring to 
agrce to a gingle thing that nuıch 
of lhe world expects of her 

Next week: Thatcher 
on UK politics 
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The moral 
argument 


Cuntinued from page 4 


i suggested, in Labour'’a defence, 
that the internal situation had 
drastically changed since Denia 
Henley wna in. power and Dick 
Crossman wae composing hig dia- 
ries. Political upheaval had hugely 
escalated. and the government was 
weaker. , 1 

“And apartheid haa been re- 
duced," Mrs Thatcher snapped 
back. “There's practically no apart- 
heid lefl in sport." . 

“Due to a boycott," ٠1 replied, 

“Well.” Short pause. “Due to a 
boycott. Due partly to a boycott. 
Not economic sanctions. A political 
thing." : 

The prohibition againat mixed 
ınarriagea had also gone. “As a 
matter uf fact, İ think it's the thing 
that signals the and of apartheid.” 
The pasa lawa were also going. 
And enforced removals, And job 
reservation, Evun the Group Areas 
Act, Mirs Thatcher claimed, wns 
“tarling to go." 

"There were niûw "many bluck 
penple with professional qualifica- 
tions nnd ûf cmsiderable sub- 
stnnce." Their only problem was 
that they cuuldn’t Jive where they 
wanted, und couldn" take a proper 
part in governnıent. "Those are the 
things to which you've got to 
address your minda and your 
Action. I think we've done guite 
well bv persunsion, particularly in 
the last 13 muntha. But by #Hon- 
cennamie wavs. And we should go 
an that wiy." 

The next test ıs the mini- 
Commonwralth conference in 
garly August. By then Sir Geofrey 
wil hnyve mafe his rendezvoU# 
with Buths, und Mirs Thuıtcher 
hopes Lhat Bishop Tutu will follow 
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Hugo Young talks to the Prime Minister 
about sanctions against South Africa 


we put the extra gold coins in, And 
we've done no promotion of tour. 
iam. And various other things. Bul 
İi don't know anyone in powcr in 
the western world who iH suggeat. 
ing punitive sanctions,” 

“But they ùre suggesting bigger 
gestures, aren't they?" 

Indeed they were, she anid. But 1 
had lit the blue touchpaper again. 
“All right. Supposing you start 
with fruit and vegetablea. That 
would be 96,000 people, blacks and 
their families, out of work. Aforal? 
Poof Aforal? No social security, 
Moral? 

“Up would go the prices here, 
Some of it would be sold out of the 
coastline, through third countries, 
re-marked, and perhaps come in at 
A higher price. And the retaliation 
we could have to things we cxpart 
to South Africa! Whal iu moral 
about thal?” 

This raiged a queslion even 
about the gestures we had already 
takan part in. Ingofar ag they were 
designed, in a minor way. to 
inconvenience South Africa, they 
were surely apen to objection fram 
the Thatcherite point of view. 

"We've gone along with the 
gestures and signals," she said, 
“Because 1 recognise thal people 
want to do something morc than 
words,” 

"But you don't really bolieve in 
them?" 

"l don't believe that punitive 
econonic sanctions will bring 
about internal change." 

“But even the gestures you're 
not keon cm?" 

(Pause, “I dont think the ges- 
turoa are vary sflective,. We with- 
drew qur miliary utuche frum 
South Africa. ‘hal meuns we fnn't 
get as much infhrmatiun dn we 
should otherwise. Often vou nrEue 
against the big things, {he really 
damaging things» Lhat would cause 
unemployment. Bo you icvept 
much gmaller things, an we did." 

AÃ few weuks açu, in the cenrls 
stages al (he aanctinns ceriain, the 
Prime Minister biul furmulated 
whal alruck ımne us n celusnie 
Thatcherile ulternnce, when ahe 
aaid: “IF I were the utld nıe out and 
| were right, il wouldnt mutter, 
would it?" I now remindird her of 
Lhis, and nsked whether shu was 
really ao indifferent to Lhe opinions 
of allies, Commonweulth col- 
leaguen, utd xo forth. 

Sho suid thin hnd all been a4 
familiar uxporience fur her, ‘ere 
were muny timen when she ud 
heen Lhe one tu pul argumenls thut 
no one tls actually lik Lu ptt. 
She won some, she lost sone, bul 
the times on which she lout il werê, 
it seemed, invıuriahly bccıuae her 
antagonisls were muovod more by 
emotion than by reukon, "If you're 
Alone, you only operate really bY 
persuading. Your only way of 
persuading is by argument.” 

So was she now winning the 
argument, from this lonely eml- 
nence? Apparently she hnd morê 
alliea than we could know about. 

“Look, in the world in which I 
live, sometimes you make the 
argument and #ometimea people do 
not express their own views, kKnoW- 
ing you will expresa yours. And 
they hope to goodness that you'll 
win your argument. Many people. 

*in the world where 1] live, 
sometimes there's a public view 
and a private view.” Thig wasn't, of 
course, her own problem, “So often 
my own converge," she chortled, 
with legitimate pride, But she 
underatood other people's difficul- 
tiea and took comfort from thelr 
tacit backing. 5 

Standing on her own high 
ground of unshakeable consistenêy, 
Mrs Thatcher is especially con” 
temptuous of her political oppo’ 
nents '—~ "people who took the 


same' view aa we do when they 
were in power, and voted in the 
United Nations the same way ê 
did.” Conlinuod on pafft 


pursue mn policy which can lead to 
children heing hungry’, I find it 
very difficult indeed." 

So sanctions, far from belng 
moral, were positively immoral; 
and, as we have already geen, they 
would be ineffective. A third objec- 
tion could alao be made, and here 
one auddenly became aware of 
scoresa, nay hundreds, of unseen 
visitors who have paased through 
Mra Thatcher's drawing-room and 
had some of the elementary facts of 
life explained to them, particularly 
the dire occasions for retaliatory 
action which are afforded by the 
geography of southern Africa. 

“[ sometimes get the map out 
and say look at it. Have you looked 
at how goods are going to get in 
and out of Zanıbia and Zimbabwe. 
Close Beit Bridge and haw are you 
going to do it? That'a the maize 
route. When there was druught, 
that's the route through which 
maize went to keep people alive. 

“! aak them, have you looked at 
it? Have you looked at the poverty 
and hunger and starvation — just 
when we're after all trying to give 
thinga éo Africa, to see she doesn't 
suffer in this way?" 

The voice was shaking now, at 
thia spectacle of a continent which 
displayed such inexplicable moral 
inconsistencies. "I find it aatonigah- 
ing, utterly astonishing, that on 
the one hand we're doing every- 
thing to help Ethiopia, everything 
to relieve poverty and starvation, 


‘FT find it astonishing, utterly 
astonishing, that on the one 
hand we're doing everything to 
help Ethiopia . . . and at the 
same filme we're stiggesting that 
¥Ou turn people who are in 
work, ottt af work? 


everything to get the right aceds, 
the right husbandry. And at the 
same time we're suggesting Lhal 
you turn people who are in work, 
oul of work. And add to the 
problema e already got. When 
people call that moral, I juat gasp." 

Nor would the retaliation stop 
with the impoverishment of blnck 
Africa. There was also the Wesl'R 
strategie interest in certain raw 
materials — and lıere too Lhe 
moral issue kept hreéeaking 
through. 

“Platinum comes in quanlily 
from only two places, South Africu 
and the SovieL Union. Are people 
who say there's a nioral question 
suggesting thal the world supply 
of platinum should be put in 
charge of the Soviet Union? And 
there are other things. Your 
chemical chrome, your vanadium, 
and of course gold and diomonda. 
They would have a fantastic cfTecl 
on the economy of the Soviet 
Union. 

"To me, it is absolutely absurd 
that people should be prepared to 
i increasing power into the 

ands of the Soviet Union on the 
grounds that they disapprove of 
apartheid in South Africa." 

These lectures have evidently 
borne fruit. “1 go through these 
things with some people, and they 
SAY: no one told ug, no ane 
explained this to us." 

The reat of the world, however, 
would seem to be looking for 
deeper and different explanations. 
Particularly the Commonwealth. 
There was, as the Prime Minister 
had early in ‘our conversation 
conceded, a desire at least for gome 
ek of se val apartheid 

e made. “Signs an tures" 
abe called them. 

This was why Britain had 
agrüed to the EEC package lant 
year. But this hadn’t been enough. 
“The Commonwealth wanted 
more. So we did krugerranda. And 


We now henen the central 
thrust of the prime miniaterial 
argument, that part of it which 
elicited her most withering scorn. 
But there was a moment of calm 
before the storm, even a brief, 
flickering line of self-doubt, con- 
cerning a point over which “people, 
if Û might say so, seem to me 
confused — although they might 
make the same allegations about 
myself." 


The matter in question was the 
moral case for sanctions, “I must 
tell you i find nothing mora about 
people who come to me, worried 
about unemployment in this coun- 
try, or about people who come to us 
to say we must da more to help 
Africa — particularly black Afri- 
cans. 


"| find nathing moral about 
them, sitting in comfortable cir- 
cumatancss, with good salaries, 
inflation-proof pensions, good jobs, 
saying that we, as a matter of 
morality, will put x hundred thou- 
sund black people oul of work, 
knowing that this could lead to 
starvation, poverty and unemploy- 
ment, and even greater violence." 

1 tried to intervene. "So tlıe 


“But Rhodesia survived sanc- 
tiona only becauge it had South 
African support. Surely there is no 
South Africa to support South 
Africa?” 

“South Africa haa colosgal inter- 
nal resources. A colossal conatline. 
And whatever sanctions were put 
on, materials would get in and get 
out. There's no way you can 
blockade the whole South African 
coastline. No way." 

So, I asked, was there no eco- 
nomic pressure which, in the 
Prime Minister's view, would have 
N effect? 

he banks, she thought, who 
had yy for repayment of the 
South African debt last year, had 
had some effect, But the main 
influence came from people inside 
South Africa who were fighting 
apartheid. And who wero these? 
Above all, industry, "and some of 
ihe politica! parlies.” 

"But the question is whether 
governmenta, your government, 
can and should add to that pres- 
sure?" 

“You're talking abaul economic 
pressure," snid Mirs Thatcher, "I'm 
talking about how to bring about 
negotiations." And here she 
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Picture bv Frank Martin 


black leaders who . . ." 

But Mrs Thatcher was thumping 
the table. “That to me is inımoral. 
[ find it repugnant. We had it al 
the Community meeting. Nice con- 
ference centre, Nice hotels. Good 
jobs. And you really tell me you'll 
move people around as if they're 
pawns ori a checkerboard, and say 
that's moral. To me it'd immoral." 

“3o how do you read the motives 
of the black leaders in South 
Africa, Biahap Tutu and many 
others, who are actually in favour 
of economic sanctions?" 

"! don" have tû read them. Î can 
tell you there are many, many 
ons in South Africa, black 

outh Africans, who hope to good- 
ness that economic sanctions wil] 
nat be put an.” 

“How dû you know that?" 

“Huh. You've heard Chief 
Buthelezi say that. He said it in 
this room." 

“That's one.” 

“But geven million Zulus. He 
said it on the doorstep of Downing 
Street. U've heard it, tao, fron some 
of my . . , from some other people, 
here in this room. Here in this 
NN ight. But Tutu, M 

right. Bu tu, Mandela, 
the ANC, the UDF, also represent 
a large segment of opinion — 
which you reject." 
„ “I totally reject it, Because [ find 
it very diffieult to know how they 
can burn round and say ‘Put our 
sople into acute difficulty. 
ey've good jobs. They're 
looking alter their children. But 


launched into an attack on past 
el South Africa should never 

ave been isolated by the world. “I 
think we should have had more 
contact. We would have influenced 
her mare. She would have been 
able to see that multi-racial saci 
elies do work in other countries. 
They do, of course, have certain 
problems. We've seen the problema 
in Kenya and Uganda. But South 
Africa would have been much 
more influenced to come our way." 

ÃAs it was, even the moderates, 
black and white, would respond 
badly if they saw the West just 
hitting out at Lheir country. 

“So are you saying there is no 
form of hostile pressure which is 
nppropriate?" 

“Let me say what I'm saying," ahe 
responded, in a voice which had 
now Jong asnumed the deliberate 
and emphatic timbre familiar at 
prime minister's question time. 
“There is no caao in hiatory that I 
know of where punitive, general 
economic sanctions have been ef 
fective 10 bring about internal 
change. 

"That is what I believes, That ig 
what the Labour Party in power 
believed. That is what moat of 
Europe belleves. That is what most 
western industrialised countries 
ا ااا ا‎ e is what they 

ieve, there is no point in tryi 
to follow that Olê E 

So sanctions, first of all, would 
not achieve the desired effect. But 
that was only the beginning of the 

case against them. 


Thatcher refutes the moral argument 


MARGARET THATCHER, it 
turns out, is not entirely without 
first-hand experience of South AF 
rica. She went there once, as 
Secretary of State for Education 
and Science, to open an observa- 
tory. She does not make too much 
of this diatant episode, but it has 
lef a vivid impresaion and tec 
mains in the preaenl tense. Could 
sha say, Î asked her last week, 
after she had sent Sir Geoffrey on 
his way, that she had aeen apart- 
heid in operation? 

“You have to be very careful in 
saying that just because you've 
been to a country, you've seen it,” 
she replied. “Bul ve seen apart- 
heid in a number of respects. The 
frst thing you see when you get off 
at Johannesburg airport ia that 
you go into a hole] which is totally’ 
nan-colour-conscioua. You go into a 
dining room and there's all colours 
and backgrounds. So your first 
impression of South Afrien is 
ralher differenl from what you've 
been led to believe.” 

Soon, however, you came Across 
othor things, which were differont 
from Britain. Mrs Thatcher had 
not been ta Soweto or any other 
township. But she had seen both 
sides of South Africa, including the 
part where apartheid apparently 
did not exist. “l'yve geen it on 
occasions where there's no apart- 
heid, and I've seen it when therc is 
apartheid. And [ don't like apart- 
heid. It's wrong. 

“Let me make that cloar. Apart{- 
heid i8 wrong. It has to go, and it is 


ng. 

The question ia how to apeed its 
departure. Despite the evonts of 
recent woeks and months, Lhe 
Prime Ministor is an unswerving 
believer in the virtues of contact, 
dialogue, perauasion,. She had 
made a start, she raminded me, 
whon she had received President 
Botha at Chequers last year and 
told him that forced remavala of 
black communities were “totally 
and utterly and particularly re- 
pugnant to us", 

Their meeting and subsequent 
correspondence had been fruitful. 
“Those have been stopped naw. 
Things are coming in the right 
direction. Naturally one wishes 
them to come fasler." 

1 suggested that \his process 
might now have came to a halt, 
"What leverage do we have 
through mere persuasion, particu- 
larly when the main characters in 
the drama wont #even see our 
Foreign Secretary?” 

Mra Thatcher deployed the quiet 
voice of incredulous affront. “lm 
sorry, that'a absolute nonsense. 
Prasident Botha's seeing the 
Foreign Sceretary. He was always 
going to see the Foreign Secere- 


Lary. 

“But Sir Ceoffrey had wanted to 
see him this weck." 

"You have to try and arrange a 
date. I run eight, nine, sometimes 
13 engagemenla a day. Il can't just 
fil people in. Let's look on the 
positive side, and not try lo make 
covery single difficulty in this 
conmltry, difficulties which don't 
exist. Mr Boiha will aec Sir 
Geollrey Howe. Course ho will. 
The question iu ıırranging û date 
which is nmıutually convenient." 

“But wamı't it a hit humilinting 
that the {rip was set up #o publicly 
and then Bothn snid he wouldn't be 
nvailuh]e?" 

Mira Thatcher said it might have 
heen better if lhey could havo 
Arranged the whole thing mora 
quietly. But there would certainly 

a mceling, and we should 
meanwhile look on the positive 
side, which conaited of fulfllling 
lhe terms of the last EEC commu- 
niqué outlining the need to get 
negvtiationgs started betwecn the 
South African Government and 
black political leaders. Negotia« 
Lion, nof sanclionê — the Rhode- 
sian way. 
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How Wall Street came Lange under fire for ‘sordid deal’ 
down to earth 


By lan Templeton In Wellington 


Despite conflicting interpreta- 
tions of Mr Javier Perez de 
Cuellar’s decree, diplomats note 
that if ia ih line with thé Lêrrns 
New Zealand requested, New Zea- 
land had acknowledged that the 
law provides for the deportation of 
foreign prisoners, and diplomatic 
circles regard the aettlement of the 
dispute aè to New Zealand's ad- 
vantage. 2 

But the New Zealand Herald, 
the country's largest paper, ac- 
cused the government of buckling 
in the face of outrageous behaviour 

France, “the so-called republic of 
liberty, equality and fraternity, 
which might be better rendered as 


mendacity, perfidity and 
effrontery.” 
1 added: “Having wronged New 


Zealand abominably, and having 
scen their agenta collcet what 
France itself might have meted 
out in aimilar circumstances, the 
French thereupon acted as though 
New Zenland were in the wrong 
and applied screwa to our 
trade... ," 


(Le Monde, page 13) 


Sir Robert also claimed that the 
Deputy Prime Minister, Mr Geof- 
frey Palmer, had spent three hours 
in the Cabinet arguing against 
referring the diapute to UN arbi 
tration. 


Mir Palmer told Parliament that 
there had been no.doubt that New 
Zealand had a very serious dispute 
with France which could not be 
resolved, New Zealand had at- 
tempted ta negotiate a aetilement 
and that had failed and any 
country had a duty. in that situa- 
tion to seek a peaceful solution. 
New Zealand's position had been 
r in the arbitralions, he 
8 


' Mr Luıige insiated that it was a 
signal ‘achievement for New Zea- 
land to gain an unqualifled and 
comprehensive apology from 
France. “We are satisfied wilh the 
outcome and we ا‎ that the 
equitable and principled ruling af 
the Secretary-Ceneral in this case 
will encourage other countries to 
seek similar solutions to their 
disputes.” 


seal 7000 affected wells 


built aruund 1he atation to stup 
undergrountl ntrenmSs getting into 
the zone where they could pick up 
radioactive particles. 

The suule of Kieyv's new wuter 
supply system is colossal. So far, 
ö2 of u planned 58 artesian wells 
have beeım sunk in und around 
Kiev, from 5O00 to 1,000 feet in 
depth, to draw uncontaminated 
water from bedrock. 


The new pipelines have been 
laid in record time across the 
roads, bridges, tunnels, and in 
gome gtratchcs, under water. The 
object is to install the new water 
supply before the autumn, when 
the heavy rains and floods could 
overload the flimay defences 
around the radiation zone. 


Meanwhile, Soviet scientists 
have developed a drug which 
réduûcea tie effecta of radiation bY 
rotetting the outer membrane öf 
ving cells; Taas sald. The agency 
said clinical regeareh had ahown 
that the drug, Diþunol, cut radia- 
tion effects by one-third. 


Quoting Professor Yelena 
Bukova of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, it aaid Dibunol contained 
bio-antioxidants which . protected. 
cel1 و‎ from 
“unfavourable external effects,” 
preventing , cell, mutation and the 
eventual, death of the cejlg. The 
report deseribed .the E as a 
amthesised preparation. 2 


وا ا . ' 


nearly, six dacades earlier whén ir 
his teens, hê had Beçûَme active in 
the Indöchingge Cominunlst Party, 
forerurinef of, .the . Vletnameae 
Communist . Party, ; only . ta be 
golo by the French for five years 
in 1931 and.agatri in 1940. . 
", After the second: world war, Le 
Duan' helped. to bulld , a ` party 
organisation in the:south until hia 
recall’ toı Hanoi 'in 1954, when ha 
amesrged a& one of the closest. sides 
to-Ho Chi Minh. 5 ' 2 
. Ëyen, after. hig return. to the 
north, hawever, Le Duan remained 
clçsely involvad in formulating the 
orth’ strategy In the south ftom 
ihe. :formatign. of the :National 
iperatioy Frgnt and the decision 
to commit the north’s army tû the 
wag? „the „968, , Tet offensive, 
h he helped to plan, and the 


YAL o, ا‎ 
. Le Duaii's' career. had started j7 {972 invasion of thé south, 


By Martin Walker in Moscow 


being dont hy hurriedly muditied 
Lravtor#, whose cabs weru hermeti- 
cally sealed against the radiation 
dust. 

A [fulure ûn the cuncern far 
safuty Hl food processing plants in 
the Kıcv region, alınosl 10Û miles 
#oulh of Chernobyl, revealed thal 
all such fùctoriea, from bakeries to 
milk bottling plants, are now 
linked to emergency wells that 
have been sunk deep into the city’s 
bedrock. 

Ã vast new water supply syslem 
for the city's 3.6 million inhabi- 
tanta is now being hurriedly put 
into place, with two pipelines, each 
faur milas lang, bringing water 
from the Desna river, well re- 
moved from the contaminated 
Pripjat river which feeda into the 
Kiev reservoirs, 

‘The Deana river, which risas 
near Moscow, enters the cily of 
Kiey from the east, and well south 
of the huge reservoir known as the 
Sea of Kiev into which the Pripjat 
river feedg, : . 

Vast construction works are un- 
der way around the Chernoby] 
reactor zone. Huge aarth dykes 
have been bulldozed beslde the 
Pripjat, to stop:the’ autumn foods 
washing radiation into the river, 
And in an interview with Tass, th 


. Ukrainian. Minister. for Specia 


E r Vladimire, ۰ Borigoveky, 
said that a .complex system qf 
horeholes and barriers is being 


Le.Duan;, Vietiam:veteran . 
.- ` By Nicholas Cumming+Bruce in Bangkok. .. 1: e 
1 security ‘policieg ppiriued by K 


government ; still 
geptuagenarians — Truong Chinh, 
the Prime Minister, Pham van 
Dong, Le Duc'Thq, and.thg Defence 
. Minister, Van Tien Dung. `. . 


'- But it may have a baring o the 


‘outcome of ‘a :fierce‘.dabate ‘nbw 


being waged’ at: all levels’ af. the 
party on how to tackle an economic 
crisis that ' haa helped’ to. Keep 
‘Vîetnam itnpoveriahed, backward, 
‘and incapable. of -‘#atisfying the 
neralion 
attuned to ‘the discipline uf th 
war. E 


8 ١ İnability to rêgch: a cosepsus ûn 
. the, appropriate rumediea appRArs 


to have ,bgen .tbe. main factor 
delaying,., theı., party ..congregs 


originally ;planped for satly. this 


‘ıyêarnings of a‘yourigér' 


THE New Zealand Government 
came tinder heavy attack last 
wesk for accepting the UN media- 
tion of the Rainbow Warrior affair. 
The Prime Minister, Mr David 
Lange, who made it clear that he 
felt that New Zealand had been 
vindicated, appeafed surprised at 
the strong public reaction to the 
releaae of the two gaoled French 
secret agents. 

The Opposition sought to cen- 
sure the Gèvernment in Parlia- 
ment, while some of the country's 
leading newspapers criticised the 
transfer of the agents to French 
territory, in return for reparations 
of nearly £5 million as a "sordid 
transactton" and a "blot on the 
Governmenit’s record." 
` The Oppusition' foreign affrnirs 
spokesman, Sir Robert Muldoon, 
accused Mr Lange of being the 
"guilty mal, who blustered and 
poatured" for month after month 
playing for votca on latent xeno- 

hobia. The Government had cul- 
apscd like a "pricked balloon" 
after saying that it would not, and 
must not, interfere. 


Ukrainians 


THE Soviet uulhorıties have Hnal- 
ly begun 1n ucknowlzdge thu scale 
of the threat of Chernobyl radia- 
tion contaminating the water aup- 
plies af vast tracts of tha Ukraine. 

Pravda revealod laal week thnl 
7,000 wells in tlıe region of Bragin. 
gover 59 tiles narlh uf Cherny, 
have hen hermctically seuled. 
Plans to take a small group of 
Western journalists to Chernobyl 
itself, which had been in prepara- 
tion for three weeks, have now 
been abandoned “indefinitely.” 
The trip had been planned to show 
off the success of Soviet gcientiats 
in coping with the Chernobyl 
disaster 


Soviet press and televiaion are 
still scouring the region for opti- 
mistic atoriea of the Chernoby) 
clean-up operation, but each mor- 
sel of good news somehow leta slip 
the scale of the bad. 

Pravda's story of şeven evacuat- 
ed villages in: the area. of Bragin 
being ready for their inhabitanta 
to return brought forth.the sober 
ing news that another-4A1l villagea 
in the area, well to the north of the 
original evacuation zope, are gtill 
too dangerous to be. reoccupied, 
even after two montha of ateady 
work by the decontamination 
"A ropori that farming had be 
„ A report that farming. gun 
once more. meide the original 30- 
kilometre evacuation :zone ; alao 
made. it clear that the, ıwork..was 


! : Aa Ss 
VIETNAM'S 79-year-old leader, Le 
Duan,. died in Hanoi: last week 
aftar a a the ازو‎ the' 
struggle to uce an indepen-: 
nf unified state ‘which brought 
"4Û years of war againat. France and 
the US.. ا‎ E 2 
. Tha Government ordered five 
daya of mourning for Le Duan, who 
inherited leadership of, VNigtnam's’ 
Communist Party from Ho: Chi 
iMinh.in 1969. He .died after what 
Hanoi Radio. daşeribed .only;. ag “a 
,period.,of, gerious .jllneag," but .was 
throught to have been suffering 
from lung and kidney.ailmgnts. | 
, A prolonged absence from public: 
activity; because of ill-health earli- 
er thigl year had Jed to. spaoulation’ 
‘that he wpouid.!step down. a the 
, Sixth :Congregs of the party,, ex- 
„pected before..the end of the yaa. ; 
,ı. His death is not'expected to, have 


' any impact : qon .the.,. foreign,.:or 


Bj Alex Brummer İn Washington 


last year. In the last financial year 
these ptize aubaidiariea made loss 
of $64.5 million and the Henley 
prospectua warned inycstors that 
the company would continue to 
have “net loaaea.” 

. Despite this inauspicious begin- 
ning, Wall -Street couldn't . get 
enough of the issue. Indeed, so 
popular was the -idea with the 
institutions that the issuing 
hauses, who had ariginally intend- 
ed a $200 million or $500 million 
launch, eventually settled for an 
amazing $1.2 billon. What inves- 
tors werê said to be buying was the 
managerial skills of its chairman 
Michael Dinghaın, variously de- 
scribed as an investing and man- 
uğerment gonilüs, - 

The value of the Henley story is 
that it degeribes thé atate of New 
York Equity market in the weeks 
leading to last week's setback. It 
was a market where there was 
supreme confidence that ahare 
pricea could only rise no matter 
what the fundamental earnings 
proapects of a particulnr invest: 
ment ar the economy. Likr tle 
dollar, it needed bringing hack 1o 
earth. 

T'he evidente of a wenker cemma- 
my and weaker earnings prunpects 
for Amerıean industry hın» lıeen 
around for aoıne time. The vunven- 
Lionnl wisdom has alway» been 
that the second half of the year 
woull be better than the first ua 
the bencfita of a falling dollar on 
the US trade performance anc the 
lower oil price began {in he full 
nore sharply. 

But analysts failed to Lake 
enough note of the so-«allcd “J- 
curve" effect under which trade 
balances deteriorate before they 
get betler. Aa a result, a the 
eeononıy enters the second half of 
the year the nation’s 62 leading 
economists — designated the blue 
chip group — envisage growth for 
the year al 2.5 per cent agamat 2.8 
juat a month ago and are gahaving 
their 1987 forecasts, too, Even the 
White House.. will be trimming 
back ita buoyant prajection of 4 per 
cent ‘growth when it releases its 
mid-year forecast in the next few 
weeks. 

This is not to suggest that the 
US economy is moving into receg- 
gion. It haB several things going for 
it; a lower qil price, the latest drop 
in interest ralas and. the eventual 
turn in the’ trade deficit which will 
help both manutacturing and agri- 
culture. Furthermore, both the 
White .Haouse. and ‘the ‘ Federal 
Reserve appear determined to hold 
off recession ag/thg discount rate 
cut demonptrated, 

But it is 'not'clear how much the 
US monetary authorities can do on 
Lheir own.. While lower interest 
rates might stirhulate: conaumer 
demand there is a limit to the 
amount’ of 'intereat’ rate cùtting 
that can be ‘done Without: setting 
off recession, as'ithe' discount -rate 
dollar. : . .' .- ا‎ 

Further, there must be risk that 
a' lodse’ monethry ' policy will be 
largely: ' offset by :a' Lighter fiscal 
policy as the Corigreas moves Lo cut 
the budget ‘and reform taxes, The 
front ‘end loading. ûf ‘tax - reform 
together with the removal of ‘such 
bugineaa' indehitlves as tha 'inivest- 
ment tax credit, the '10 per: cent 
bonus given ‘for buying new plant 
and ` equipment; is likely tû be a 
downer. e: N f Lar - ف‎ . 

Nêèverthelešs,'' havin got the 
Henley syndrome out of ita system 
the :'stock ’ market’ 'aþpeared-’ iri 
recent' days to :be taking a'.more 
realistic ' view'' of êconomic’ proB- 


pects, ‘With "stme: of the froth , 


temoved' it. will''now bear olode 
watching. ai a" barometer of eto- 


"4 ُ "A 
n~ 


normit prospecta: 


WE CAN all breathe a sigh of 
relief that Wall Street's sudden 
and sharp reversal lıaa not turned 
into a rout. It could have bean a lot 
worse had the White House failed 
„to put pressure on the Federal 
' Reserve to lower the discount rate 
and relieve the downward prea- 


ure. 

Nevertheless, the record one-day 
61.87 drop in the Dow Jones, 
which wiped soma $74 .billion off 
equity value, may well prove a 
turning point for the market. 
Unlike other sharp Wall Street 
reversals in recent months, thia 
plummet had little t0 do with 
“triple witching” — the computer- 
based programme selling which 
has become a feature of the third 
Friday of each quarter ns futures 
and options expire. : 

On this occasion the stack mar- 
ket was acting as it should: as an 
importanlL leading econumie indi 
cator. In the sanıe way ua it 
predicted an economic recovery in 
late 1982 tand has hardly looked 
back) it is now signalling a 
slowdown 1his year which could 
carry on Lhrough 1987. Stock 
market valuta, a revered Wal 
Street finontier onte observed, 
reflect “everything everybody 
knowa, hopia, believes, antici- 
pates, with all that knowledge 
sifted down to the bloodlese verdict 
of the marketplace." 

So ıt wu last week as Wall 
StreeLl gol back to work after the 
long July 4 holiday. The markot 
quickly found itself contronted 
with a range of new information. 
Trusted stock nıarket watchera, 
notably John Mendelson of Dean 
Witter Reynolds, who have baen 
unashumed bulls, became uncûm- 
furtable with the Dow's uninhibit- 
ed surge this year. 

In Washington, the Supreme 
Court, which has no master except 
itself, decided to issue its Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings decision 
ıoriginally prepared last: month 
hut held back in pique over a news 
leak! crippling the deficit reduc- 
tlon law. Add to thia combustible 
mixture indications of divigiohsin 
the Federal Reserve over interest 
rales and the ‘market exploded 
downwarda. ا‎ 

None of Lhis waa that surprising. 
There has been talk about a s40- 
called “correttion" for gome time, 
the Gramm-Rudman decision was 
widely anticipated and the debate 
over interest rateu and their im- 
pact on the dollar had been well 
telegraphed. But wheh any market 
has a heal of steam it ia hartl to 
bring it to a halt. It took the Plaza 
meeting last October to bring the 
dollar back from fancasyland. ' - 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has ‘also been living-out 1 fantasy. 
Despite a nearly 4Û per cent rise.in 
share value since last .September 
tand a doubling ‘in four years), 
which boosted the wealth. of inves- 
tors by more. than $1,000: billion, 
the new riche have not: been used 
te‘ raise capital for investment, 
Rather, they have .beeri dissipated 
in megamergers (which' seem des- 
tined' to fall apart) and new 'ahare 
issues Which ‘have’ meant little 
more thari a'reashuffling’ of assetan: ' 

The classic example of this ‘wag 
the $1.2 ‘billion flotation iv May;.as 
share prices were.movinğg: to thbir 

Ak, of thé Henley Group -— the 
argeat single new iasue in Ameri 
can financial" history, Despite..ita 
, posh name; Henley:. bears more 
rekemblancêe to the’ Slater Walker 
enterpriséë ofthe‘ 1970s than the 
elegant Thameside town: f i °. 

„, Henley ie a rag made up'n 

: gote’ 35 :or #80 amall ‘companies 
| which' wére'once part of Allied’and 
' Slgnal,. ' two conglomerates '. in- 
' volved in a $5 billion plus merger 
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‘Thatcher faces revolt Stealth plane 


under guard 


By Alex Brummer 
in Washington 


ARMED US Air Force guards 
maintained a ‘vigil in California's 
Sequoia National’ Forest on Mon- 
day, as investigators sought to 
recover fragmenta of the top-secret 
F-19 stealth bomber which crashed 
in the early hours of last Friday 
morning. An air force board of 
inquiry into the acraah haa been 
commigsioned. 

A weekend statement from the 
air force identified the 2 of the 
‘plane aa Major Rosa Mulhare, aged 
36, who was baacd at Nellis air 
force base in the Nevada Desert, 
adjacent to the strongly aecured 
nuclear test alte. 

This disclosure appeared to can- 
frm reports that the plane is part 
of a squadron of F-19 experimental 
stealth fighters, the existence of 
which has never been acknow- 
ledged by’ the Pentagon. 

Defence experts said at the 
weekend, however, thal the 
Lockheed Corporation — believed 
to be the.main contracltur — had 
built aa many aa three dozen of the 
dxperimental flghters, suggesting 
that thuir technology has udvantced 
much further Llhan previously dis- 
cloaed. The stealth hghter ı2 ofli- 
cially called the Cover Suuvıvabl 
In-weather Reconnaissance Strlkı’ 
Airerafl. 

Among gervite peraunnel wurk- 
ing with the plane ıt has been 
nicknamed "project Harvey" lr 
cause ùf ite apparumıt dbMily Lr 
evade dulectiyn by radur. Harvest 
waa the invisible rabbıl ıı ن‎ Jnmer 
Stewarl movie 

Creal cure has been liken tu 
keep the highly clussilivd iurceraft 
secret. Tesln are nurmally conduct- 
ed under the cover of diurkness. 
and the planc is siared in prutee- 
tive bunkers adt Nellis. 

It ig gid ts renemhlc the spncê 
shuttle in sahiape. ‘I'he eurvod borly 
is designed to reduce the radar 
image af the plane. IL is built of 
materiala such aR curhon und 
epoxy composites, rather than mcl- 
als, an that il dbsurbs rudar. 

One recent technical magazine 
reporl anid that the plane produces 
no mort Lhan a hum from n 
distance of 1OÛ feet, It alao seeks to 
minimise Lhe heat ecmitlod into Lhe 
atmosphere as part of its effort to 
avoid detectiun. 


over sanctions 


` By James Naughtle 


steps, which he supported, they 
had to include action which affect 
ed trade. The logical conclusion 
wag a trade blockade, 0 

' Unlesa Sir Geoffrey's Pretoria 


'. Coming 
ful speech fram .Mr Leon Brittan, 
tha former Trade and Induatry 
Secretary,. in favour of economic 
.measurea ‘— and the threat of 
therm, aa a weapan to [orce South 
Africa to make concessions — Mr 
Heath’s intervention increases the 
. preasure. : 

Even among backbenchers tradi- 
tionally. regarded as more friendly 
to the Prime Minister there ia deep 
concern. It is this, rather than the 
atLacks from long-standing Oppo- 
nents, that is worrying some of her 
ministers. . 

Mr Francia Pym, the former 
Foreign Secretary, said at the 
weekend that he believed a major- 
ity of the Cabinet opposed thë 
Prime Minister's atance on sanc- 
tions and expressed the view that 
she had gone “out on a limb" in her 
interviews. 

Though some are atill convinced 
that aha may be willing to go along 
with a number of apeciflc economic 
measures —~ perhaps backed by the 
United Nutiona — the tone of het 
objectiuns to “immoral” sanctiong 
is worrying her party. 

One senior backbencher privnle- 
ly dcseribed her attitude as “"parıuı- 
noinc" and ûccusod her of failing tu 
understand the legitimate views af 
atlıer countries. 

The difficulties over the Com- 
monweulth Games have focused 
the sanctions iasue for many MPa. 
Mr Dick. Tracey, the Sports Minis- 
ter, regretted the withdrawal of 
Rome nations, saving it waa like 
having a party with some of the 
members of the family missing. 

„He added that competitors were 
unhappy at the use of thé games 
for a political purpose. 

Another element in the crisis is 
the attitude of Buckingham Pal- 
ace. The Queen is» known to br 
deeply concerned over the prospect 
of a split in the Commonwealth 
and her view has beon made 
known by palace officials to senior 
politicians. 


THE Prime Minister is facing her 
most serious revolt for five yeara 


‘among imfusntial Conservative 


backbenchers over. her South Afri- 
can policy. It is clear-thalt many 
traditional Toriea are determined 
that her mind must be changed on 
the issue of anctions before CoIm- 
monwealth leaders meet .‘next 
month, and that direct ‘pressure 
must be applied on Downing 
Street. i. E 2 
Mr Cranley.Onalow, chairman of 
the 1922 committee of backbench- 
era, ig being pressed by some of the 
most widely-rospected figures in 
the party to tell Mrs Thatcher that 
the prospect of a-. rifl in the 
Commonwealth now. threatens 
party unity more seriously than 
any other dispute since the eco- 


` nomic trauma of 1981. 


Few MPa believe any substan- 
tial outcome can be expected [rom 
the visits of the Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Geoffrey Howe, to Pretoria this 
month. They are also reconciled to 
a painful encounter with other 
Commonwealth leaders in London 
in August. 

Their alarm haa bcen increased 
by their belief that even if the 
Prime Minister gives some ground 
ale will be weakened because of 
the rigidity of the position she has 
so far adopted and the consequent 
difficulty of arranging a graceful 
retreat. + 

African withdrawals from the 
Commonwealth (ames have udded 
to ihe pressure. Although 
were quick to 
criticise the ban on Zola Budd and 
Annette Cowley — some called for 
the games to be called off — many 
Tories are appalled at the polen- 
tial damage the issue could cause 
to the Conımonwealth, (on which 
they have a deep commitment. 

One senior figure predicted at 
the weekend that the threat of a 
gaplit at the August aummit would 
throw the Conservative party into 
turmoil. Mr Edward Heath, the 
former Prime Minister, joined Mrs 
Thatcher's critics, saying that the 
strain on the parly Was now 
greater than it had been on the 
Rhodesian crisis, 

He said on TV-am's Jonathan 
Dimbleby on Sunday programme 
that if Britain was to take further 


‘rightwingers 


Basque bomb 
kills nine 


By our own Correspondents 


NINE young Spaniéh Civil Guard 
cadets died ‘oh Monday in the 
bloodiest attadk by Basque gepa- 
ratiats in Madrid'for 12 years. 


‘The killinks, on the eve of 


Tuesday's formal convening of the 
perliament elected on June 22, 
were geen as retaliation’ by Eta for 
thë' expulsion of ita ‘leader ' fro 
France the week before. . .- 
"Rightwing vigilantes’ said ‘that 
they would kill Basque refugees in 
France at a rate of one a day in 
revenge for the Madrid blast, ' 

The explosion brought the high- 
est death toll in any single attack 
on the Spanish seturity forces 
since Eta began its campaign of 
torror 17 yearg AfO. : 

The nine cadets who diced, alt 
aged between 20 and 25, were on 
their way in a convoy of three 
vehiclea to a Civil Guard highway 
patrol training centre to practise 
driving techniques when the at- 
tack occurred, [ 

A dclivery van parkêéd in an 
elegant ا‎ exploded when it 
was pagsed by a bus containing ö0 
cadets. At least 6Û olher people 
were injured in the exploaion. 

Hta had been expected 1o geek 
revenge . for the expyision from 
France of Mr Domingo Iturbc, who 
was alleged tn be ils chief com- 
mander. Meanwhile, in Portugal, a 
new revolutionary organisation 
proclaimed its scxistence after a 
series of explosions which killed 
two people and caused property 
damage in district capitals. 

Early on Monday. two bonibs 
exploded in {he tawn af Evora, in 
the Alentajo district, nt the house 
of landoyyners who had been in- 
voived in djsputea aver land re- 
form with radical peasants. 
Another two blasts occurred in (he 
industrial centre of Setubal, south 
of Lisbon, und a massive explosion 
in Lisbon killed two youths and 
` wrecked an apartment belonging 
to a retired army officer, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Joao Miranda Relvas. 

#Ã Liabon newepaper was later 
ب ا تا وا‎ A mMêê- 
8 eit in a dustbin by a group 
E itself the Armed Revolu- 
tionary Organisation which 
claimed responsibility for the 
bombings. Until now, Portugal'a 
Ca terrorist organisation has 

en the Armed Forces of the April 
25 Movément {FP2b}. 


The weakness of the headstrong stance 


Mugabe. 

This exporience, iL uppears, has 
made her believe she was wrong to 
abandon her original pledge, to 
recognise Muzorowa's puppet 
government. She dors not want tO 
repeat the experience in South 
E by giving sustenahce tu the 


But, whatever the truth about 
these deeper motivations, the Con- 
servative Party is becoming fright’ 
ened by her impulses. Rather 
suddenly, they are looking at Aã 
Commonwealth about to tear itsel 


. agunder. Britain seema to be led bY 


an avenging angel, looking neither 
to right nor left of her, int 
ingloriûus isolation. And to what 


: و 
as.it for this, more Tories are‏ 
asking, that thçir party has sur”‏ 
vived for 150 'years? To line uP‏ 
behind thê moral certitudes of ofê‏ 
woman? .Whise: idea of the finest‏ 
nl sagacity.is to dig a trend?‏ 
mr which there is na escapé!‏ 
WHo’ "was elected by them, they‏ 
imagined,. to hold . Çrown ‘and‏ 
Commonwealth ' together, not let‏ 
them fall apart? :‏ 
It took sorië ‘time for these to‏ 
become, the qughtions, Now that‏ 
ey have, i is not easy to seê‏ 
where the. answerş might lead.‏ 


is iia nat ! 


Reagan seither io submit tw a 
Senate proposal or to come forward 
with his own plan. Public opinion 
exerts an influence there, .on this 
lasue, which is regrettably not 
present here to draw the prime 
miniater away from her self-con- 
gratulatory pietiea. 

Why has such folly been allowed 
such free rein? What drives Mrs 
Thatcher an, apart from the 
supercharged fuel of a moral recti- 


` tude that brooks no debate? 


One worm which eats her is a 
contemptuous lack of sentiment for 
the Commonwealth. Resistance to 
the Commonwealth's importunate 
demands, which has been her 
stance at every Commonwealth 
conference sihce ahe came in, has 
evolved into e indifference 
to its future should it dare to pose 
itself against the Thatcher scale of 
values. e 1 


: Another irritant, 1 believe, is the , 
recent history, of Zimbabwe. That 


fira] act of decolonisation is nor- 
mally held to have been one ‘of Mrs , 
Thatcher's triumpha., Th 
how she regards ‘it. To.her, inti : 
mates have told me,iri the past, it : 
rOoduced the wrong: result: not the 
uzorewa-Nkomû 1: Victory the | 


Foreign’ Office ‘had promised her, ' th 


but : the agcendgncy of Robert ' 


American pres- . 


lL need not have happened thi 
way. If the object was to play for 
time, all Mrs Thatcher had to do 
was announce in the vaguest 
terms that gomething would have 
to be done if Botha did not relent. 
Sir Geoffrey could then have been 
sent on a. global shuttle, rather 
than pottering round southern 


: Africa to be ingulted. From Tokyo 


to Washington the voices could 
have been taken, with Britain 
acting as the co-ordinator of a 
world endeavour which ahe stood a 
good chance of influencing. 
, But this would have presumed a 
different prime minister: one who 
genuinely understands that some 
international actiou ia now eggan- 
tial in the British interest, and one 
who posgesses enough far-sighted 
cuininEg t0 make this ag 
unextravagant ag possible. Those 
who have [ound Mrs Thatcher's 
recent words ûnd. action hard to 
credlt do not appreciate that she 
hag never had either that under- 
standing or that guile. : 
As it ig —.the final incompetence 
— ghe ia about’ to be isolated even 
fram her most faithful ally, Wagh- 
ington: Domestic 
sutra . Already evident’ in the 
reşollitiona Congress has passed, 


seems likely .to .oblige President . 


, Continued from page 1 

lonestly abominated apartheid as 
much as they did. They thought 
their disagreement related to 
means, not to objectives. 

Now they can believe this no 
longer. It emerges that Mrs 
Thatcher's understanding of apart” 

id, gat the nerve-ends of her 
sensitivity, is different from theirs. 
President Kaunda ie convinced, 
and has told her, that if the people 
now dying or bcing repressed in 
South Africa were white, not black, 
her prolesls would be ten times 
louder. The way she addresses the 
problem, now ihat she has mado 
her annlysis a public crusade, 
inukes that contention ‘hard to 
rebut. 

$o, as the mini-suumnıit of the 
Cunumnonweallh npproaches, even 
such judicious reatrnint ag she has 
allowed herself nay turn out to be 
valueless. Although she has left a 
door syntactierlly open for small 
measures, she haa stirred up a 
Commonwealth that may no long: 
er be satisfied with them. Because 
it is her good faith, and not merely 
her tactical judgment, which she 
has given them reason to doubt, 
the question whether any congen- 
gua can be reached is shrouded in 

' deepest pessimism. 


. 


| THE WEEK 


THE next a ehullis Iaunoh has been 
punted back tO 1988 -Instaed ot July, 1887, 
as predkted In the wake of ha GChaltengar 
dinasler, which killed savar asironaute. 

The had ûf Naaa, Dr James Flstther, sald 
on Monday ihe spaoe agericy had been 
loo optlmlstle mn view of tho .axtenalye 
Lezting needed on ine aolld rocket booslera. 
A lesk in ine O-ringg on the right pooater id 
to 1he Challenger exploalon on January 28. 


THE laraah cabinst decided on Moniiay to let 

eles REY ie e Cou e BI BAN 

RM .IaQUHy in 8 'a Shin 
ا‎ rajecilng his appa for & 


vols ol 14-1 was a 


: C8, 

flata Inveatigallon. 
The dec by a 
setbsck iar the Prime Minister, Mr Shimon 


Isulisa, in anothèr attack, nin 
time souih of Befrul, four Pateslinlana yarê 
Willed by [erat homkers, ا‎ 


ا ت ي 
THE e Commander af PLO Forces, Mr‏ 
Khalil A Wezir {Abu. Jihad} arrived in Tunis‏ 
last wWwoak sfler belng expelled by ihe‏ 

Jordanian gavemmenlL 


THE United Slates antl Libya, a1 ha wask- 
emd, appêgratl 10 be facing off for a now 
ceonlronlallon over navlgatlon rfighis In is 
Gull of Qidra, after Tripal announced that It 
wag Donducfing missile large! pracilce oit 
1hs coast nssr where tha US l3 conducting 
"roulîne" patrols. 


PHILIPPINE presldent, Corazon Aquino, sald 
lhal shs woukl forgive leaders o! {ho recon! 
mbortBû rebellion lf thay “swore allegtancs" 
to har govarnmani, 

Howaver, her soft approach to Arluro 
Tolettfna, laadar of lla alempt, WAR 
severely crlielaed In iho natlon'a prass. The 
Independent! Manlla -Timès sald: "The 
Govarnmant cannot pusayloo! wilh pras!- 
denitfal pratahders. Thess are nol normai 
mes. Drastlo problemas call for drantlc 
maasures.'" 


A HEY slecilon Ir ltafy drew closer aftor tho 
Hallan Soclsllal Pariy refused to glvs Its 
suppor to Mr Giulio Andraolil, iho Christa nı 
Democral forelgn minister, who was asked 
to form a new government lasl wask,. Mr 
Andreatl was named as Frime Minater aflar 
Ihe Soclslisl leader, Mr Battlno Craxi, 
raslgned. 


reg IEEE ` 


WEST GERMAN federal Iinveslgators wore 
seakitg niembara of lhe Red A Factlon 
terrorlat group in cornnsollon wlth iis KHlllng, 
last week, of a leading nuclaar experi and 
menlor execuls of {he glani Siemans 
company. 

The killing, by a remota controlled car 
bamb, of Professor Karl Helrz Beckurls, 4 
leading advocate of nuclear powar and high 
technslogy sxparl, cams on {he sams day 
thal terrorists biew up the French polica 
anll-erims aquad otficas In Parls. {Le 
page 11). 

ا ا ا 


THE US lssl weak offered 10 raduce Ila 
mlfligry pergonne! al Torrajon sltbaae cut- 
alda Madrid In exchange lor slgnlflcanl 
concésslans by Spain. : 


THE European Parllamêént voted ovsrwhain- 
Ingly for a new 1904 budget to replace tha 
one declared null and vold by the EEC Couri 
Dî Junlice Two weeks ago. 

aE YEY AE HEEE EE; ei 
PRESIDENT Françols Mitterrand lal Mos- 
cow aflar a ihres-day officlai Yall, bellevling 
that there will ba a auporpower summilt latef 
thls "but that diplomacy sil has a lang 
way 

Ha waa iull of preise for Mr Mikhall 

Gorbachav, wllh whom hs evidently bellevad 
he has aslabJishecî a good personal rafatlon- 
ship, “Ha Iş a man of our lima, a modern 
man,” 1hs French presidenl kald. {Fhuicher 
fo vist Moscow, page 3} 

ا د ا 
AN angry crowd In Ahmedabad, Indta,‏ 
bummed two young Muslim ally at «‏ 
hospkial ai tha weakand, as lhe dasih loli In‏ 
ive daye of Muslim-Hindu ¥lolencs rosa to‏ 
lı was Ih second lUmes In two daya lhal‏ .49 
Muslims wara burned allye In rioting {hat‏ 
mupled lasl week In Gujarat alala.‏ 


AFTEH four yess of miliary rule Bangis- 
desh, laal. week, made n Iimpiig atart 

4a clemocrscy wilh ihe ging ol ihe 
firat yass{on of lhe nawty elected parllamant. 
Bul ihe’ occaslon wan marred by bomb 
biaals, n baton charge and the absence of ali 
bul for of le 120 opposlilon members 1i1 
The 330-seat parilamenl. 


THE Australien Govgrnmenl won 1h vilal 


‘th 
counlry iast month, Inchudeş a hardline 
wages policy and further ceulling of renal 
wajea. : 


BRITISH anı Goflomblan government ofl 
cialis remalrrecl ët a loys last wesk to ûxplaln 
the ahooling of Ihe Brlleh honorary congul, 
Hr Geoffrey. Hutchineon, In. Birranqulla. 
Local palicê sald they coukl sce no molive 


` for ihe kilink. : 
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The backwardness of Rickover, father of US nuclear navy 


Rickover’a atar rone. In thé second 


„half of 1946 he bacame.cqonvinced 


of the military, necessity of devel. 
oping 4 nuclear-powered subma- 
rine. He won. a. new. appointment 
as head of the Atomic Submarine 
Division of the Bureau of Ships 
and fought for hise idea in the face 
of opposition [from more traditional 
naval officers. His triumph, how- 
aver, came in 1954 when the 
Nautilua, the world’s first nuclear 
submarine, waa launched, 


Within .a few months the 
Seawolf, a second nuclear sibma- 
Tine, put to sea and Rickover’ 
subsequently moved on to super- 
vise construction of the fret nuc- 
lear-powerced aircraft carriera. In 
tho mid-1980a, the US carrier 
force, which is the key to ils power 
around the globe, ia fully nuclenr' 
powered. 

Admiral Rickover ran the nuc- 
lear navy with an iron fiat. His 


likir vin Lulu milrgean fFnr foabiarna 
nuclear naval officers becanie leg- 
endlary. 


While still working on the nuc- 
lear navy, Admiral Rickover also 
helped to pioneer the peaceful use 
of nuclear power. He was pul in 
charge of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and waş among the key 
figures in developing the first 
nuclctar power plant at 
Shippingspurt, Pennsylvania. 
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By Alex Brummer in Washington 


the main . propulsion for the US's 
submarine and carrier fleet which 
is the cutting edge of its stralegic 

ower game with the Soviet 

nion. ila the Rugsians have 
the advantage in heavy land-bazed 
misailea, the LS'g fleet of nuclear 
submarinea, currently being 
moderniaed wilh a new generation . 
of Trident 2 submarines, remains 
the mast Important and secure leg 
of the US's girategic triad. 

The young Hyman Rickover ar- 
rived in Lhe US in 1906, at the age 
of six, a refugee from the Czariat 
pogroms against the Jews. He 
settled with his parents in Chica 
where he attended public schools. 
He fulfilled tho all-American 
dream of immigration and liberty 
when he won a place at the US 
Naval Academy in Annapolis, be- 
caming an ensign on his gradu- 
atlon in 1922, 


He developed an early interest 
in clactîeal onginceomirn yg. wrhirh ha 


studied at Annapolis and Colum- 
bia Lnivergity in New York from 
which he took his Master of 
Science dogree in 1929. He won his 
firat command in 1937 when he 
was given a minesweeper. His 
specialiged knowledge of electrical 
engineering caught the attention 
of his superiors and he wag put in 
charge of the electrical division of 
the Navy's Departınent ûf Ships. 

ll wus affer the war thal 
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„ ADMIRAL Hyman .Riekover,. the 
cantankerous and brilliant father : 


of America's nuclear navy, dled 


last week at his Arlington, Virgin- . 


ia, home, at the age of 86, When he. 


wags forced into retirement by the:.. 
Naval Secretary, Mr John Leh- 


man, in 1982, Admiral Rickover 
waa the US's longest aerving naval 
officer, having apent more than 60 
years in uniform. 

Aa the firgt US naval officer to 
recognise the strategic potential of 
nuclear-powered ships, Admiral 
Rickover has long bean assured of 
a hallowed place in naval history. 
His value to the US Navy in the 
twentieth century has often been 
compared to that of George Mel- 
ville in the nineteenth century, 
who aupervised the US navy's 
switch to ateam power. 

In his latar years Admiral Rick- 
over became a strong critic of both 


nuclear weapons and nuclear pow- 
GF. IM û olalcumuııkL iwuuad lant 


week, his only son, Mr Robert 
Rickuver, said that the admiral 
never wavered in lig belief that 
“nuclear wenpons and power 
ahould be scrapped," otherwiae they 
would lead to the destruction of the 
world. He once told Congreas that 
the world would be a safer place if 
the whole nuclear navy were sunk. 

lt was, however, through 
Rickover's efforts und engineering 
skilla that nucleur power became 
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. Mother Russia 


.. By.Martin Walker in Moscow . 


Rubber Corporatlon's . profits 
soared since Î first cane to Moa- 
cow, Every time I return, I cram 


the cornêrs of my suitcaee witli 


packets of their gossamer products 
to pass on to my Russian chuma. lt 
.algo secures me the most awed 


glances ag my bagğage 1a searched . 


at Soviet customa, but that ia by 
the way. 

lt ig not easy to fathom why all 
thia should be. A centrally planned 
economy, whose constitution gave 
women full legal rights rather 
earlier than most of the world, 
ought to be able to produce suffl- 
client contraceptive and sanitary 
equipment to cater for the needs of 
ita citizens. 

Western cartoonists traditional- 


ly caricature frumpish Russian 
WOMEN COHN hat solani, bil 


ing the roads and FE eming 
avery kind of manual labour, They 
ahould not. This was largely the 
result of the war, and the deaper- 
ale losses among men of working 
dğe. 

What is more significant is the 
way that those professional joba 
that women have come to tlomi- 
nate, and they provide three- 
quarters of the doctors and two- 
thirds ûf the teachers, have 
syuffercd a sharp fall in status. 
They are among the lowest paid 
groups of Sûviet society, earning 
about 70 per cent of the average 
industrial wage. 

We are starting now to get the 
odd feminist stirring in Rudain. 
The brave group of wonicn in 
Leningrad who published {he first 
feminist Samizdat magazine have 
been cxiled, but their cause gaes 
on. At the recent Congress of the 


Writere' Union, women asked why 1 


so few of them were represented on 
the ruling body, and indeed the 
poeteas Bella Akhmadulina is now 
a gecretary of the union. 

Similar calla at the last party 
congress led to the election of 
Alexandra Bryukova as» a full 
secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee, the most powerful woman in 
Soviet life for a generation. Per- 
hape the second most powerful if 
the wldespread rumours of Raisa 
Gorbachev's influence on cultural 
reform are to be believed. But until 
you can buy Tampax anywhere in 
the country, I will remain aceptical 


,„ of claims that the time of Şoviet j 


woman haé conıe. 


End of seal 
cull urged . 


By Clyde Sanger, 
in Ottawa 
AFTER an inqury that was ûor- 
dered nearly two years ago into the 
hunting of seals and the sealing 
industry in Canada, a Royal Com- 
mission has recommended the per- 
manent end of the killing of 
whiteconts or gedl pups. 
" At the same time the commis- 


gion has held that the methods, of. | 


killing Beals by elüibbing their 


' hende tç erugsh the skull ii now less | . 
'hiumane than , practices that are . 

٤ i in şlaughterhouses. 
""' Jt has 


lion, half of i in caah; to 
compensate the 7,000 or mote 
sealers for the collapse of this Beat 


. Coakt industry,’ ahd the , rest ' to’ | 


develop, new sources of income fof 


them. n 


"The annual seal hunt began ' to’ 
draw strûhg protests ' about . 1Û 


` yers a 0 animal. welfare, 2 ا‎ 


‘groups: ' These protests ; inçluded 


" clashes with’ hupterë on’ ice. foes 


he protesters’ sprayed live 


THERE are some things about the 


Soviet Union that make „me so 


‘angry I want to go and pelt the 


Kremlin with radioactive toma- 
toes. The latéêt infuriation ia the 
cotton wool shortage. 

This ig not simply for the selfish 
reagon that our family includes an 
infant who still wears nappies, It is 
because this vast continent of a 
country, this second most powerful 
economy in the world, does nat 
produce tampons. And if it doeg 
manufacture sanitary towels they 
are virtually impossible to find, 
aven in privileged Moscow, 1 

In a muntry of almost 280 
million people, that meanê getting 
on for a hundred million women 
are of childbearing age. Al any 
giri time nama fan millnn of 
them are menstruating. At a time 
of cotton wool shortage, what in 
the name of the Taar of all Ruasin 
are they supposed to do about it? 

The discomforts and humili- 
ations to which this leads are bad 
enough. But it ia worse than jusl a 
aocial and economic failure to 
e for an elementary need of 

alf the population. It is, in the 
plainest sense, an insult to Soviet 
women. 

Nor is this apasmûdic shortage of 
cotton wool an isolated exanıple of 
a generally lamentable allitude 
towards women. This is a country 
where the standard form of birth 
control is abortion. 

If you are lucky or well connect- 
ed, you can obtain Hungarian and 
East German contraceptive pills, lf 
you have had a child already, you 
can get fitted for an inter-utetinê 
device. Some digphragms are 
available, but one women doctor of 
my acquaintance, saya: “They 
come in two gize — toû big or too 
small." And in the absence of 
spermicide creams, their 
reliablillty ig sharply reduced, 

There are condoms, and having 
examined the kind that are issued 
to Soviet soldiers, I can confirm the 
troops’ suspicion that they are 
meant to double as galoshes or 
rninproof overtrougers, |] would not 
be surprised to learn that they are 
bulletproof. The ones produced for 
the civilian market, Soviet friends 
tell me, will certainly tear during 
use, even if they are not holed 
already. A 

Aa a result, I was not in the least 
surprised to see that the London 


Israel denies 
impropriety 
By Mark Tran 


In Washiııgton 


ISRAEL has reacted furiously to 
allegations that it may have Lried 
ta amuggle US technology needed 


ta make cluster bombs. The‘ laraeli 


Defence Ministry expressed “as- 
tonishmont" at the charges and 
said that, “they were likely to 
damage Israel's good name with- 
out justifiçatioh and hurt the good’ 
relations : between the US and 
larael,” 


The Defence ' Minister, Mr 


Yitzhak Rabin, said that Israel had 
legally bought equlpment from the 
US to build ita own cluster bomba. 
He said: “All we requested, and we 


requested it in the' most formal 


" naed' elght Israel’ 'who do, not . 


way, is equipment to 'prûducs {the 
' bombs) 


at ‘we’ could bave ob- 
tained ih Eüùtopê ag well." '' 
Fedëèral authorities have şubpoé- 


Have diplomatig imuhity — and 
12 Aêérican êxecutives arid seizéd 


' large amourtg bf docümehta. The’ ' 
ler in e 0 e او‎ 
E QUE i. when 
ork ‘for ' Taraeli Military’ Indüé- seal pups Witî, poloyréd dyes’ 

" ' apoil the pelts. 


tries; a branch’ of. the, Iatûeli 
Defence Ministry. 
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‘Lessons for Us IrOM | Tacit US deal seen in Syrian 


move into Beirut 


quisition of Sngger anti-lank mia- 


giles. 


Outside Lhe limited f[rınewurk 
of Went Beirut, a largu question 
mark hangs over tho political steps 
Syria can: now be cxpectud to take 
to reassert ‘ils authority: in the 


wider. Lebanon. م‎ 


Damascus's allies in West Beirut 
are hoping — with ımurce than a 
touch of anxiely — that Syria, 
having pushed them into û total 


boycott of President Gemayel, will 


now “punish" Gemayul, for his 


rejection lant December of a 


national peace plan drawn up 


under Syrian nuspites. 

Same express lhe bulicef that 
Geamayel "is now in the sıunc camp 
aڱB‎ Yasger Arafat — someone with 
whom the Syrians will not deal.” 

. Others go ao far as to auggest that 
Syria favours a transitional nuili- 
tary cabinet to run Lebanon with 
the presiden{ as s figurehead until 
hia term expires in I988. The 
reality may, in the end, be very 
different, 

President CGemayel himself has 
not reacted officially 1o the Syrian 
mûve.. After using (he device of a 
“responsible sourte" tu criticidt 
Syria's ummissıon fu consult 
Lebanese “legitimacy Geımiuyel 
haê now bern quvted dırectly as 
saying: “Had the uuthorHies been 
consulted. their nttitude might 
have been dıfferenl.” 

The {rend, huwirver. is towards 
detente — nut rencwud cuınfFurtil- 
un. A RCCUTIGS CML {ruin 
bath sile ul the capuul buts mut 
for the thrd ume Luss ven Itu 
dıgcugs "covlng dow" Lhe Intel- 


city Gree Line and rre-jmnNpg It | 
Many Christian ! 
leaderg have gıvun Lımusd npproval | 
to the Syriana eniry. while Muar , 
lim leaders have toned dowıı Lheii' ! 


urufSing pulnls 


attackş un Lhe presldenrN 


West Bank 


such a move. 

PLO suppolere ın the West 
Bank, who dominate (he press, ble 
professional assornliuns, und the 
universitivs, wer quick lu col™ 
dêmn the Jordıniın. mıvu, but 
said they were nol surprisud siuce 
HM. followud .a serio uf rerenl 
attempts by King Hussein to crack 
down on Fatunh uctivists both iti 
Jordan ilself' ınd ın Lhe occupied 
territories. .. E 

«Supporters ul Jordun, though 
were far murc cirecumapeclL in their. 
roactiûns, ‘an, indicutiun ol’ Lhe’ fact 
that .the' decisınn hus put „thom: 
Very mutch on the spot: in this new 
situation of bitter und opon con- 
frontation, any open expression of 
loyalty ..Di Ammun will imply’ 
apposition 1o the PLO. Mr Al- 
e ghost ia n warning to them. 
all... , 0 0 ا‎ 

.Ip: 1967. when the [lsraeli army. 
took advıntage uf King Hugşein a 
fatal mistake. in joining President 
Naaser'# war, and overran half. his 
little kingdom, Lhe ‘West Bank was 
undergoing a. process of 
“Jordanisation’". .— ,integratlon, 
that .İ®,.between two. halves of a 
country whera,: since, 1948,...th4 
Palestinians had always .begn 2 
truculent . and reative. minorjty 
whose unfulfilled national adpıira- 
tiona could threaten the, gatability 
of the whole. d's 1| i 

«In almost,.i20; years: of. laraeli 
rule, that process has been.halted 
and -reveraed. The. : Weat,. Bank, 
aqueezed for:.s0 long between tha 
harmmer.^of Jerusalem and 
anvil ofıAmmanyıis all that, ig, lefl 
af „hame for the, vast bulk of, the 
Palestirfian' people, Mr Arafat, not 
King Hussen, .ia.thein repregenta- 
tive, : ad it .iai hard..— preoisely 
hecauşe. Jordan. has now .struck 
such! g ‘blow. against the PLO. —- fo 
imagine that. ‘this . base; fact will 
change. i. vw ihi cs lu 


not going to be allowed to be a 


jungle lo be uged ‘against the’ 


French and other Westerners,” 
enyê a leading political commenta- 
tor. “lt ia part.of a deal ‘to finish 
with terrorism. in West Beirut. The 
Americans. get the head of terror- 
im and'.the price is a pro-Syrian 
settlement,” 

This interpretation of evenle. i 
certainly not contradicted either 
by the reaction of the United 
Stated and .Israel — who aru 
“following developments closely," 
without criticiam thus far, despite- 
recent statements linking Damas- 
cua to international terrorism — or 


By Julle Flint 
n Belrut 


by the firat-time support given 10 
the security plan by the pro- 
Iranian Hezbollah party. 

Before the Syrian troops moved 
in, a rapprochement between 
France and Iran, based on a 
significant change in France's Guli 
War policy, had opened the way for 
the release of two of the nine 
French hostages missing in the 
Lebanon. There is now word that a 
third may be released in the near 
future. 

Iran, the argument goes, has 
achieved the aim of its terrorlam ın 
Beirut. The lee-way accorded to 
Syria will now depend on its 
ability to ease the problem of 1ht 
American huutages und Li caulult, 
al Lhe very leuslt. “Merroriats” — 
firat and foremosi Syrian Prek- 
denl Assnd's own aworn vrGIMy, 
PLU chaırman Yasser Arafat, but 
algo the Muslim fundamenlulisls, 
whu. according to lsraelı repurls 
have taken a quultuuve nlep 
forward ın the South Lebunan 
resistancê muvement with the ilc- 


With King Hussein and Mr 
Arafal working ın tandenı, how- 
evor uneasily, things could nctual- 
ly move on -the ground. Lale last 
year, with the approval ûf bath 
sides, Mr Zafer Al-Mauari, a widely 
respertaed busineasman, replacad. 
the Israeli army officer running 
the municipal altfairs uf Nablus, 
the largest towrı on the Wesli Bunk 
and'-a traditional stronghold of 
Palestinian nationaliem. 

- Mr Masri's brief torm wna per- 
haps the single most impoitrtant 
result of thè ‘short-lived: record, :lt: 
may. not have .brought self-detêer- 
mination for his people any closer, 
but at least a semblance bf order 
EEE ا‎ 
By lari Black’ 
..., mM Jerusalem’ 


wag restored .lo aicity accustomed, 
to. finding ita rubbish pilling up in 
the. streets because of the absence. 
of .tagh to pay the bills, It was a- 
sigm, both lacally and regionally. of 
what could happen if. men of 
goodwill could make rational decir 
8iOnB, . ,- E 
But.m March, shortly after the 
king's now, famous call.tor the. PLO, 
leaders to beecome,."maen. of their. 
word," .Mr Magri was gunned dawn: 
by a. hit squad sgid to. be working: 
for the, radiçal. Popular Front...for, 
the . Libargntion of -.Palegtine;., the. 
mesSaAgê Was,,.clear — anyone 
cooperating with Jordanian plana. 
— and Israel's, .by.. extension ! — 
would meet a similar fate. .,. ... 
«lt js hardly, . surprising, . then, 
that the frst cagualty of..,the 
Jordanian decişion was g. plan to 
appoint. some of the king's: men in 
the . West, Bank: to replace the. 
Israelis running three .other large 
municipalittes. , The candidate , tp; 
take over Hebron.denied last week 
that he had aver avan ,cqngidared 


. ls a 
THE .return of SŞwrian,, troops to 
Weal, Beirut four, yearg afte the 
leraeli invagion forçed them oul 
has ,opened, a new chapter in 
Lebanon. But what exaclly that 
chapter holds .— barring a much- 
needed breathing. space for . the 
.Muslim sector — the, Lebanese 
.fhemselvea are not sure.., ., 

Even Syria's so-called “allies” in 
Weat Beirut are worried. “For now, 
we feel that the Syrians are here to 
help," gays a prominent Moslem 
politician. “We don"t know whai 
will happen in the future." 

"The presence of the 200-300 "spe- 
cial forces" commandos, armed 
with nothing heavier than rocket- 
propelled grenades, haa in itself 
made very little. differance to the 
reality of West Beirut. 

For months now the militia 
.bosses of West Beirut have bêen 
spending almoal as much time. in 
Damascus aa in their own canstitu- 
gacies. The head of the Syrian 
'Obarrver Force” catabliahed lıere 
last year lıaa been participating in 
the decision-making of West Bei- 
rut through its “ministerial com- 
mittee," the Muslim half of the 
dead-but-nat-buried Natianal Uni- 
ty cabinet. Hundreds of plain- 
clothed Syrian agents have heen 
overseeing Lheê city day bv day’ and 
street by street. 

West Beirut's latest security 
an the stated reason for the 

pecial Forces’ despatch, had been 
working sınouthly for a week 
before (he Syrian soldiers stepped 
in. The uppenrance of the Specuul 
Forces ig, above all, a political 
glatement —, and fi statemenl 
which most Lebanese believe could 
not have been made without the 


‘tacit agreement, al Lhe very least, 


of the United States and its 
regional allies. 
"From now on, West Beirul is 


. Hussein’s men can’t help 


JORDAN'S decision {io close down 
25 offices belonging lo Mr Yasser 
Arafat's mainstream Fatah guer- 
rilla organisation in Amman and 
elsewhëre in: the country is a 
grievous blow to the PLO leader ai 
a time when he has yet to recover 
from 'R& series of political setbacks 
that have’ left him: weaker than 
ever beforo. '. 
‘The Jordanian move is the ceul- 
mination ' of several manths of 
tthaion aince ‘King Hussêin' an- 
nounced last February that he was 
breaking olf political’ coGperation 
with. "'the' PLO’ over ‘the 
organisations refusal-—or inability 
— lo atcepl United Nations'resûlu- 
tiona ` implying recognition af lara- 
el, and thus pave ‘the . Way -for 
possible Middle ‘East peace’ talks. 
The decision, naturally enough, 
haa been greeted by Israeli leaders 
a8 a mova in; the right direction, 
and there is now some evidence 
that King Hussein may have frat 
asked Jerusalem to erack down on 
ro-PLO ‘forces ii the occupied 
esl Bank and: to encourage . his 
own Supporters to come out of their 
closets, ’" : . ET 
' But if Jordan and 'lsrael are 
pleased with themselvés. the 1:3 
millıon Palestinians who Hive in 
thé West ‘Bank and Gaza have 
every rêagon td regret this lateat 
development. For far from improv 
‘ing the chanêes ûf breaking'up the 
loğ-jam uf creping aninèxation and 
Periodit escalation;it Has’ come ua 
a grave getback, ‘in tha medium 
term at least.  ' 
.„, From ‘February 1985 to Febru- 
arty 1986, the liftapani of “the 
Amman 'Accord.on a joint negotiat- 
‘ing strategy between Jordan and 
the PLO, the people of tite occupied 
territories were ‘able to maintaih 
thelr. pretarlous ‘‘balaice oh a 
tightrope stretched tautly over an 
abyss of violente dnd uncertainty: 


o Pe e 


the gulag. 


: ا‎ 
refugee [rom the nuclear ‘gulag Lo 
have. apoken. He names the KGB 
lieutenant, Ordoyvy Chienko, who 
warned him before he left that 
"whatever you tell western peiple 
abaut your ‘experiences we ' will 
firstly deny, and aecandly we will 
undertake everything to eliminate 
ybu." .. n. a 


The denials wil no doubt now 


begin. And a question does arise 
about precisely when the bits of 
film were shot; ‘the witnesges’ own 
experiences ' date : varioualy from 
the sixties and geventies.' Some, 
however, are located firmly in the 


1980s, like thal of Pastor .Walter, 


and another . Baptist pastor, 


Nicolai Krapov, imprişoned al Lhe 


Shevchenko . yranium mine until 
1983 


What ig beyond doubt is that all 
thia tesLimony relates to the post- 
Stalin era. There is no possibility 
of prctending. that it , ip dead 
history. It will Lake more evidence 
and persuasive eloquence than the 
Soviet Union has previously exhib- 
ited to dispal the conviction which 
{these brave men convey: that the 
expariencês of which they speak 
remain eınbedded, secretly and 
horribly, in the Soviet police state. 


THiS week, „the Soviet Foreign 

Minister, Edügrd Shevardrradze, ia 

due to visit Britain. This encaun- 

ter he will: bave with Britişh. 

politicjans is .supposeû to be oyr 

contribution to the improvement pf 

East-Weat relations in, anticipation 

af anoliher  Reagan-Gorbachey‏ ت 
summit. Butıthe visit, as, İt hap-‏ 

na, wag preceded by a television 

Im which could .have a jarring, 
impact on these expectations. 

Thc film, The Nuclear Culag, is 
the frst I am aware of which 
containa footage, clnndestinely 
shot, of .Soviet penal institutions. 
Il is certainly the firat ta publigh 
the leştimony of eyewitnegses and 
victina who have dane tine in 
Saviet uranium mines. From the 
point of view, of, publiçisls for 
Goûrbachov and hiş new-look Soviet 
Union, il is n decply and memara- 
bly unhelpful piece of work. 

Television has greal power, and 
even with mengre resources this 
film exerts il to the full. We are 
taken on u guided tour, for ex- 
ample, uf a prison at Vladimir, 4Û 
niles easl of Muscow. Nicholas 
Sharegin, 9 prisoner there in the 
1970a, points oul the punishment 

1 block, the machine-gun lowers, 


` By.Hugo Young 


What response cnn a {free wesl- 
erner make? A Roenganite may see 
this evidence a8 ıı logical reason to 
inlensify lhe cold war, declınëê to 
do busincss with Gorbachey, even 
cul ofT relatiuns. But that' dies nal 
seem a constructive reaction. The 
Eulag is built too deeply into the 
Soviet system to be susceptible to 
that foras of pressure, which could. 
in any case, İinıpose such heavy 
cost on the stability of the East. 
West balance. 1 

Should there then be ‘economic 
sanctions? Sume will diraw a paral- 
lel with South Africa, and ask why 
the ‘pressure an'' Moscow is s30 
slight. compared with thal of 
Pretoria. But the’ parallel is hardly 
exact. Moscow already exists. un- 
der massive sanction — that of Lhe 
West's military threat 2~ which 
Suulh' Africa in no way faces. Our 
mark of disgust is provided by this 
outward ‘gign of eiimity. Moreover, 
in vulnerability to’ sanctions; there 
ia nû comparisûi between the 
Closed’ ‘Soviet ecûnomy and ’an 
etonûmy ‘like'Sauth Africas which 
milat make terms with the'-world 
fnabcial ayatem, و‎ 

Our reaponsê' to the gulag, -in 
fact, cannot but be-inadequate. Büt 
it ngêd nat be non-exiztent. Ta 
remember nnd’ contemplate is 
something. Likewise to vow in 
most solemn oaths nevet to accom- 
madate even the arnalljeat trates of 
totalitarianism in our awn coun- 


." try.: Above all, perhaps, the slow" 


breaking-down of the gulay 
depends on the breaking-down of 
internatioial suspicion, the begin- 
ning of which may be accom- 
plished by 1he spreading of ds 
much iruth' here zbüut Ruaglit as 
nbuut the West’ in Lhe Sûviol 
Unian..În thls.sense, The. Nuclear 


.Qulag' niakes a valuable pair with 
Reul Lives, which lhe BBC pre- 


‘sented. last wintor. .. 

1t ends with ıı powerful image. 
The 27h Congress of Lhe CPSU in 
aaaembled. The -[nternaLionale. ı4 
. blaring. Gorbachev. stands as tho 
new ikon -of nccoptable socialist 
realiamı. Over Lhis the haltin 
vuice of Pastor Harlfold i Hear 
“NMiaybe ‘there are reagons ` that 
„People get tired to listen from the 
dissaidenta who come’out of Russia. 
But riaybe it will come thé’ time 
thal western soclety will ba ac- 


„cused, of not having listened 'to 


them. 


and describes & reyime under 
which he felt “even worse 
deyrnded as nı human being than 
when 1 was in nı German camp 
during the war." 

Many victims of the gulag ure 
there because they havé declined 
10 jive up religious praclice. We 
know ihıs well enough fram 
Solzhenitsyn. But these burats ùf 
grainy. nmuteurish film convey 
the reality still more poignantly. 

We wilnesa {he end of Samuel 
Walter. a pastor of a Pentecostal 
group in eastern Siberia persecut- 

far refusing WW register their 

church and submit {o state super- 

vision. In 1984 Pastor Walter wenl 

into hospital for an operation ıûn 

his varicose veins and came out: as 

a corpse, appprently murdeted ' by 
the KGB. 1 ٠ 

The film of his funeral is unbear- 

ably affecting. The funeral party is 

seen trudging through the heavy 

anaw, the body on a simple catt 

: the mourners rough-clothed ani 

a numerûus, each bending to kiss 

the pastor's’ face, all the while a 

shaky camefa 'recording the forbid- 


den scene. : 

The persetutıon of unregistered 
churches is among the Vit and 
mast senseless aspects of the Sovi- 
et tyranny. Wc know about it, and 


yeli are s0 rarely compelled to 
think about it. What we did‘ not 


have at frst hand, . ull naw, was 


visuul documentation of the exploi« 
talian uf prisoners in Lhe uranium 
nines. : 2 

Among many heroic if pitlable 
charucters the fim depicts, the 
mos rivcting is Herman Hartfeèld, 
now 4 clergyman in Aurwh. Until 
1974, Harlleld was pastor uf ah 
unrcgistered Baptist church in 
Kazakhstan. Befnre thal he wan 
sentenced to fivu years, initinlly in 
û uranium mine and then in iı 
reprocessing factory. : 

The prisounvurs, including 
Hartfeld, wore subjected to mas- 
Ye andl reckless doses uf radia- 
tim. He describes then: "They 


wure awure they were dying uf 


leukuemiu, even cmcer ur tubercu- 
lusis and sû un. They were exhaust - 
ud. very Aired. they couldn't 
eventually move or walk, and they 
hecamé so thin they looked like 
shadows of persons.” 

Pastor Hartfeld eventually 
slippêèd through the net to the 
west, and is tke Ilrat known 


س 


me . :‏ ت 
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Barbie to face three 


charges of crimes 
against humanity 


‘Resistance activists in 1943 and 
1944, as well as the deportation of 
thoge who ware taken in the last 
'trainload on August 11, 1844. The 
court based its decision on a 
distinction between a4 crime 
againat humanity and a war 
crime. 

“The perpetrator of the crime 
against humanity," the court 
found, “ahould have acted within 
the i rh 2 واا ا‎ 
with a ey of idealogic ege- 
mony such as the Third Reich's 
National-Socialist ideology. This 
motive ought to be special, where- 
.aB the war crime requires only. a 
reprshensible intention.” 

Accordingly, Jews and Resis- 
tance activista who were routinely 
persecuted in the name of a State 
practising this .idsological hegemo- 
ny — the former becauge of the 
fact of their belonging to a racial 
ar religioua group, the latter be- 
cause of their opposition to this 
policy — could have been victima 
of crimes against humanity. 

The court therefore decided that 
the death of Professor Gompel was 
indeed a crime against humanity, 


KLAUS BARBIES case. ıs now 
ready to go before the courts, The 
former (1942 to 1944) head of 
«Section IV of the Einsatz- 
kommando in Lyons has been 
ordered by a Paris appeal court to 
stand trial. at the ne district 
court. 

The order rounds out the deci- 
gion made on October 4, 1984 by a4 
Lyons court which at the time took 
into consideration only Barbie's 
actions against Jews on the 
grounds that the accused's arimes, 
or alleged crimea, of torturing, 

rting and killing Resistance 
fighters were war crimes, which 
are now prescribed, and not crimes 
against humanity which alone are 
imprescriptibla in terma of the 
1964 law. 

{i was this interpretation of 
Articles §b and ec of the Charter of 
the Nuremberg International Mili- 
tary Tribunal that the Paris court 
censured when it examined ap- 
Against the Lyons derision. 

petitions had been filed by the 


| League of Human Rights, several 


assgciationg af deported peraons 
and Resistance fighters, aa well as 


By Jean-Marc Théolleyre 


conaidering "it was an acl uf 
cruelly or persecution syatematl- 
cally comunitted for racial or reli- 
gious reaSona and a= a part of the 
Nazi State's policy of ideologica! 
hegemony, which Klaus Barbiu 
waa aware of and approved " 

On the question of the torture 
and deportation of persons in 1943 
and 1944. the court held that, in 
the light of the survivors, torture 
while inflicted 4o0 as to obtain 
information fell within the scope of 
a military mission. the [act that 
Barbie later decidecl to deport the 
tortured persons whom he had af 
his disposal knowing they would 
be interned in concentration camps 
— where they would be subject to 
more or İesa rapid extermination 
— ahowed the accused aa the 
exacutor of Lhe Third Reich's policy 
of ideological hegemony. 

same reagşons prompted the 
Paria court to rule as crimes 
n humanity the deportation 

Resistance activists on August 
11, 1944. The aame applied in the 
case of Régine Skorza who was 
a d to Auschwitz on July 11, 
19 


On the other hand, neither the 
killing of police auperintendent 
Julea Cros nor the round-up at the 
SNCF's Oulliaa workshops could 
be considered as crimes against 
humanity, as the court held that 
no proof was produced to shaw that 
the accused imn this cage acted ir» 

urguance of the Third Reich's 
egemonistic policy. : 
the nasotiations of Resistance 
activiste and the League of Human 
Rights have no intention of appeal- 
ng againet thia decialon, and 
Klaus Barbie's lawyer, Jacques 
Vergès is of the same mind, the 
caşe is now ready for .examination 
by the Rhêne district court. It will 
ba up to this court to fix a date [ar 
the trial and organise it. : 

I ia not expected, however, that 
the trial will begin before 1987. It 
has to ba remembered that the 
appekl court i8 due to rule on two 
appeals made by famllies of Klaus 


Barbie whose ‘petition to be pri- 


vately assotlated in the actlon of 


.the ‘public prosecutor was declared 


intdmiasible by the Lyons court. 
uly 11) 


the widow of one of the victims, 
Nicole Gompel, whose husband 
was tortured to death, The Paris 
appeal court defined crimes 
against humanıty aa follows: "In- 
human acta and persecution 
whıch, in the name of & state 
practising a policy of ideological 
hegemony, have been systemati- 
cally committed not only against 
people because of the fact of their 
ا‎ to racial or religious 
groups, but alao againat political 
opponents of this policy, whatever 
the form of their opposition.” 

From then on, the appeals 
courl’s task was to choose from 
among the actions set aside by the 
Lyons court those that could corre- 
gpond to thia definition. There 
were six such actions or series of 
actions: 

1) The death of Police 
Commissaire (superintendent) 
Julea Croa, arrested in 1943 and 
tortured to death at the Fort 
Montluc in Lyons for having al- 
lowed four Resistance activista to 
"2) th nd d 

J The torturing a eporting, 
of people in 1943 and 1944 because 
ol their activitie#, real or alleged, 
in the Resistance, all of whom 
were deported before August 11, 
1944: ! 

3) The round-up carried out in 
the workshops of the SNCF at 
OQuiline (Rhöne) on August 9, 1944, 
during which one railway ern- 
ployee was executed and others 
arrested, though they were finally 


. released; 


` 4) The case of Régine Skarza, of 

Jewish origin, who was arrested on 
June 22, 1944 for an act of 
resistance and deported to Auseh- 
wita; 

ë) The case of Profeasor Marcel 
CGompel, tortured to death at 
Montluc, in a place known as the 
“Jewa' dump"; : . 

6) The deportatlorı of Resistance 
activists who Wêre taken away in a 
convoy that lefl Lyons on August 
11, 1944 for Germany; i was the 
last such tûnvoy from thig city 


: before the Liberation. 


"he Paris appeal eourt finally 
retained three of theae accusations 
against Barbie i the continued 
torturing of Profesaar. Gompel, the 


imprisonment and deportations of 
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Terrorist bomb strikes at the 
| heart of Government policy 


An explosive charge of about ten kilograms went off on Wednesday afternoon last week in an annexe 
of the Parla criminal Investigation department Police Judiclaire kllllng one police offlcer and Injuring 
a score Of others. Chief Divislonal Inspector Marcel Basdevant, 54, marrled and the father of two 
children, was apparently killed instantaneously when the explosion sent a heavy concrete beam 
crashing down on him. The exploslon took place In an office on the fourth floor of the buHding. 


Basdevant was the most sanlor officer of the Brigade de répresslon du bandltisme, which specilallses 
in tracking down gangsters. 


APART FROM BEING a con- 
temptible act, the bomb attack 
carried out on the premises of the 
Paris Police Judiciaire is a chal- 
lenge, a provocation and a trap, It 
ia a challenge to democracy, a 
provocation directed against public 
opinion and a trap for the nation’s 
political leaders. 

The challenge may be summed 
up simply — this is an unprec- 
edented act. Even when the Alge- 
rian war was at its height, when 
frat the FLN and later the OAS 
were battling with the police, and 
even leas after May 1968 when 
feelings between a segment of the 
population and the law enforce- 
ment authorities were inflamed, 
nothing like this had happened. 

True, police premises had al- 
ready — and recently — came * Plantu's cartoon shows interior minigter Paaqua, dressacd ns A policeman, 
under attack. On May 24 there asking for the Journalist's {dontity papers, The Joke ıw n play on words. fJtorally 
was a criminal attack against a trangilated he ls also asking far the article the jouranlist is writing. 

olice station in the 11th arron- on the ordera of former Interior ‘This ıé where the trap Appears 

isgement of Paris — a amall Minister Pierre Joxe. Ther 1s alaé for the government. Public securi- 
explosion ~— accompenied by a the emotion, affecting police rela- ty i» a trıcky business where 
sprayed message on the walle: tions with the public, caused by passions are liable to boil over 
و‎ death to the cops." On the mistake on the Rue Mogador in quickly, where it is easy to fly off 
May 16, Action Directe'g interna. Paris when a mernber of the CRS the handle. Now, although the 
tional branch attacked the Saint- shot and killed a young driver as task was a long haul, the new 
Cloud headquarters of Interpol. he ran away from his vehicle, ruling Majority set itself a tall 
GQoing back r. on March 16, which has shaken the image of order aa soon aa it took office by 
1980 Action Directe set off a policemen as protectors. announcing that insecurity was 
medium-sized bomb outside an The geries has been compounded going to "change aides" rapidly, 
annexe of the DST (Direction de la by Wednesday's bomb blast, who- that from now on terrorists would 
surveillance du territoire — the ever was behind it — Action be el ry ا‎ ۰ e 
equivalent of the FBI. would at last be able to do their 

But the context ~— the time and _____ By Eawy Plenel work, as if they had stopped doing 
the circumatances — on thege Directe, terrorists from the Middle it before. By his nature and his 
three occasions were different. All East, or lone bombers. Terrorism search for publicity impact, 
three took place at night and the lives only through Its impact on Paaqua stepped up this mix of 
hombs were placed outsids the the public: destabilising by strik- promises and expectations. Did he 
buildings. ing fear. So the risks of panicking not write before March 16 that the 

This time it was a Paria police are not minor. In the past, one right could “restore the confidence 
prefecture building; four floors of small part of the ا‎ force did of' the French in 30 days" and that 
offices of inapectors specialising Mh not hesitate to exploit a legitimate “fram the vary firat days” France 
combating e crime, To emotion to turn it against the needed to be given “shock treat- 
plant such a powerful bomb in leftwing government o the day. ment"? 1 
such conditions ' presupposed 4 There is alao a risk of panicky Now, in this area for which he 
hitherto unmatched determination. reactions among the public who happens, to be responsible, there 
I was as if the authors want to would be wrong to equate the are no miracle solutions. It is all 
gignal to the government that from behaviour of a single CRS man rather a rr , of patience, 
now on they could strike at the with that of the entire police force, tenacity an professionalism. And 
very heart, that nowhere was safe. which alo hag ita democratic and the fact is, 3Û days were not 

The challenge to tho police, and republican traditions, such as are enough to reverse the feeling of 
through them to the government, iı symbolised by ita leading union. In insecurity and the terrorist 
compounded by a. provocative this connection, did not Pasqua go realitiea. Le Pen did not mias the 
sense of opportunity, In one week, beyond the bounds when, speaking chance: "These facte should prompt 
the security aphere has been shak- in the Natiohal on Mr Pasqua to be more modest,", he 
en in all ite aspecta; An increased Wednesday afterpoon, he in- said, "just hia presence hasn't been 
sense of insecurity: the spectacular veighed against the “gp-called wit. enough to terrorise the, terrorists". 
hold-ùp of the Saint Nazaire nesses" who ace the CR§ in Nor was the Socialist Party 
branch of the Banque de France, the Rue Mogador incident, and terrorised. While saying it would 
where the raiders, describing against what he described aa the refrain from making "any political 
themaelvea aa “fantastic “one-sided presentation . by. the capital” out of the situation, the 
triggermen”", invelghed against main media"? For this indictment Socialist Party's executive office 
“the security policy of Pandora and was later taken up .and amplified formally criticised the “exaggerat- 

. Paszequoi” (a pun on. the names of within ا‎ e .by ا ا ت‎ E 2 
0 TESPON- ists closer aan-Marie a e 0 

omer Fanoraua, MI أ ا‎ spectacular but pa deploy- 

orces and the 


COMING SOON 
The formation 


of a Brigade dê 
répression du 
journalisme 


EET ED 


sible for Public .Security and Pen (leader of thé far right Front 2 
Charles "Pa qua,  THitariar ° Mihis- , National) than the Rassemblerment ` ment of police forces .i 
ter); thé killing ‘of, a. auxillaty Pour la, Republique, as Jf they had increased verifications '. (which 
ndarme at Bolê in ê hold-up concluded ‘hat, the way was row have had) no effegt on- terr jam 
A eriminal who 0 out to be en 1 2 and bandity.”" !; : 
‘a municipal councillor.  : ' not the FFI, 8 : 1: 
Then ار‎ wag ` tha conflict . wing | 1 1 1: difficult corner’ if jt does not 
between one of the mont penlor ` Wednesday’s. bomb. blast pro. lose ita head, if if urges.calm and 
oificera, responsible fOr public secu- ` claimed thaf thé. “real instigators firmnesa, cool. hegi anid! detarmi- 
rity and’ his minister —.the.police . of this ‘tragedy are al]. the ine 1 peta verbal. fig esben, 
prêfect . of Pari’ realigned when women, journaliets . and  politi- ecially in thê err RG 
Dasqua made an: ifrtunate ا ج‎ , daya nov what the: publit’ ant police 
mark suggesting in effect tia have béen. taking: part ih a ¢am- 
'Olcer in uel might have lied paign of disinformation"? : . «(uly.lD ....,.. 


The government. can gat out of 
this di 


- ست ب ست لے سنت لے 
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‘Morality and the British Prime Minister 


Kenneth Kaunda that they are deluded 
“immoral” fools? Where — in anything she 
saya — ig there a hint that (unlike Sir 
Geoffrey) she has felt the dead weight of 
Soweto in her soul? Where is the pagsion to 
respond to an injustice and an affront to 
mankind which can no longer be sustained 
or endured? One may disagree about 
policies, to be sure; but moral lectures to 
those at the core of the crisis seem Irankly 


bizarre. 

Wil Sir Geoffrey find a wilted olive 
branch for P, W. somewhere in hia baggage? 
Will the Commonwealth finally grant more 
time? Wil] the big cheeges of Europe baver 
and delay? They all may, for a whila. But 
events have a momentum of their own — 
and unless you visualise the whites of South 
Africa voluntarily sharing and then 
handing over their power you can ace only a 
dark pattern of years where, one by one, the 
nations of the world arv going to have to 
choose on an lssue of auch emotion and such 
bitterness that old alliances — like the 
Commonwealth — nıust surely disintegrate 

: چ‎ Ceti WAN We 


see that happening with the Commonwealth 
Games. Mrs Thatcher herself has already 
made the choice. It ia one — in the force of 
its expression, in the fullness of ita scorn 
and certitude — that will nat naw be 
forgotten. 

Interview, page 4 


Clearing the mind of cant about black rule 


by the ANC but historically aup- 
portod on a broad front (most 
recently by the UDF!, atates: "Alf 
people shall have equal right tu 
uso their own languagea, and to 
develop their own folk culture and 


Zimbabwe which finally caused 
the end of white rule in those 
countries. In Zimbabwe the desper- 
ate attempt to crcate i goûvern- 
ment of the middle way under 
Bishop Muzurewu could nul sur 
vive the reality of vast popular 
gupport for Rube Mugabe und his 
hard fighting section uf the Patri- 
otic Front. Guerrilln fighters in all 
three conflicts were supplied pri 
marily from the countries of Eas- 
tern Europe and Chinn, a fart . 
which was consistently deplored by 


Black government in South Afri- western governments. 
ca iã both inevitable and prefer- 
do able to the continuance of the 


There is NSO reason to suppose 
that this patLern tf outside cuıslern 


will not continuc. There is overy 
reason to believe thıuL ita long-term 


rated by the Wert on the grounds 


African military machine, a point 
undorrutes the 


ment — transparenLly clanr from 


The liberal interest in “onding 
apartheid" cannol then stop at 
that point. lL has to decide 1a 
position un guerrilln war and 
whether or not it will scok to resist 
Communist support for guerrillas 
on the grounds {hat it is ah 
expansion of the cold war. f il iB 
mgt to resist it, why not support it? 

Laurence Cockcroft ia SDPILib- 
eral Alliance prospective parlia- 
and mentary candidate for Halifax. 


hostility to school teams, First Xla and, 
abave all, to winning and to worldly auccess. 
The second ia anti-sexiam, which in this 
cage seems. to maan hostility to anything 
which a lot of boya do together. Permeating 
both attitudes is the intellectually pathetic 
delusion that the schools exist ta produce 
equality and an acceptance of the view that 
ability ia only okay if it ig indistinguish” 
, ability. 
. Let's leave aside the fact that the gsnb 
taam sports, anti-competitive policieg arê 
actually rather racist (because they prevent 
, activitiea which a lot of black children are 
specially keen on), The real ohjections to the 
policy are that it ia the very opposite 9 
what a comprehensive approach ought # 
. offer and that, unchallenged, it can invede 
whole aréas of school teaching apart fom 


precisely because, far from encouragins 
people to. fulfil their potential, it aims tO 
prevent them doing go. That is .a truly 
‘perniclous approach and no education, 4U” 
thority worih ita salt ought to pander o the 


in north America, and now ın 
many important parta of the Third 
World, it ie not acceptable. On the 
ather hand the political problems 
of black Africa, grave as they are, 
can be seen ng part of a long 
historical struggle in which there 
is the possibility of real progress. 
The return to democratic forms of 
in Latin America 
over the past five years is an 
indication of the ways in which 
blenk years of military rule can 


present regime in any form, It bloc support for guerrilla aciivity 
follows that the elabarate con- 
struction of a “middle way" facili 
tated by the black leadership's impact will be consistently under- 
public commitment to minorily 
righta and by the liberal rhetoric of of the “massiveness" of the South 
sanctions designed only to “end 
apartheid" is a mirage, It ia thia which alwnya 
mirage of the “middle way” which “nınasivenege" of binek comnnt- 
makes it pasaible to argue that A 
refusal to buy South African fruit all TV coverage of recent months. 
and vegetables or suspend airline 
flighta might make a difference, 

If we really want to hasten 
inevitable historical pracesacs in 
South Africa we should go for all- 
out ganctiona: the suspension of oil 
supplies, a total trade embargo, 
and a total investment embargo. 

Finally, we have to wake up to 
the reality of armed conflict. It was 
the success of guerrilla Aghters in 
Angola 


. , stupid teachers who support it. 


throat. It isn't juat Denis Healey who wants 
sanctions, Not juat a cacophony of puling 
opposition Voices, mayine predictable a 
It is Bishop Tutu, Archbishop Runcie, thé 
Synod of the Church of England, Mr Nelson 
Mandela, Mr Oliver Tamho, President 
Kaunds, Prime Minister Mugabe, the Con- 
gress of the United States, the overwhelm- 
ing welght of the United Nations, the sweep 
of the Commonwealth. Mr Mandela knows 
that his people may suffer and starve. He 
wanta zanctions. Bishop Tutu knows of the 
pain that will be infiicted. He wanta 
aanctions. Mr Mugabe's people will see their 
livelihoods lost in swathes of poverty. He 
wants sanctions. President Kaunda knows 
the sickening impact of sanctions on his 
landlocked, vulnerable country. Fe wanta 
tham nonathelesa. Since when, pray, has 
Mrs Thatcher presumed to tell people of the 
Third World on what terms they shall eat? 
Has she beer so moved by African povérty 
that she has devoted additional resources to 
ending it? Nat a jot, until Bob Geldof 
shamed the politicians. Since when has Mrs 
Thatcher taken a lead in feedin 

e who haye 
no prospects of one throughout Africa? She 
let the Brandt report pass by on the other 
gide, She does not go to Africa. She journeys 
— when ahe mugt — to the emergent 
technologies of the Paciflc Baain. How dogs 
she presume to tell Desmond Tutu or 


government 


turn into better one8. 


of fundamental 


Mozambique, 


No-win situation 


egE-and-spoon races; no chance. Perhaps 
this ia actually part of the aim of t 

teachers. Perhaps they positively don't want 
to see Britain winning. There's a lot of that 
attitude about, too. But, if so, it's all a 
horrible miscalculation, as usual. They 
reckon without the inaatiable public ppe- 
tite for sport which the television channels 
are elbowing one another to satisfy. People 
will want to see the national teams and the 
club teams just aa before, The difference is 


that, once again, just like a century a80, the 


taamıs will be full of public achûol puplls: 
In fact, of course, the anti-sporta policy 
ian’t carefully thomght out at all. IE iş a 


combination of two attitudes which ' 


originally were both positivê and liberal but 
which, today, in the hands of ideologues and 
twits, hava becoine negativêè and repressive. 


The first is the nution that corapréhengive 
achools exist primarily to help low achieverd 
at the expansé of the high. Hence the 


ae heage eu -nnoean Ulurmetarth 


ity races nnd work out some modus 
vivendi with them — as haa 
accurred ûn a smaller but compa- 
rable basia in Kenya and 


Such a government will almost 
certainly not uphold the traditiona 
of constitutional democracy and it 
ia very likely to manifest the 
characteristics of governments in 
the rest of the continent: it will be 
authoritarian, dominated by repre- 
of particular tribal 
groups, and will find it difficult ta 
arrange a constitutional transition 
from ona leader to another. There 
for are good reagons — which 
nothing to justify white South 
African attitudes, and which have 
aû lot to do with the white partition 
of Africa — why these political 
problema are part of the current 
black heritage. They cannot be 


sanctions, there- 
fore, the reat of the world haa to 
make up its mind on the key 
question: is a repetition of the 
political mess which has orcurred 
in the rest of Africa more accept- 
able in South Africa than the 
cûntinuation of whits gutharitar- 
ian rule? The answer Hea in the 


relationa beltween the races: racial 
differences either are, or are not, 
acceptable ag the basis for deter- 
mining the allocation of political 


In western and eaatern Europe, 


dollap of fudge can’t get her free: another 
twisting Commonwealth compromise: may- 
be even — who can tell? — a shred of 
guccess for the toiling Sir Geoffrey. : 
Concentrate, though, on what the Prime 
Minister ie saying, She doean't lke apart- 
heid. But she. hates economic sanctions. 
They will wreck Africa's most developed 
economy. They will throw hundreda of 


` thousands of black Africans out of work: . 


and tena of thousanda of them will starve, 
Those who call for such action from their 
padded chairs in Westminster or Fleet 
Streat are deviliah hypocrites. They inflict 
futile auffering on South Africa's blacks, 
Countries who press the Premier are 
hypocrites, too. They’ll be trading away 
under some flag or other while Britain — 
vainly -— attempts to do the decent thing. 
The cries and the speeches are hollow, self- 
serving stuff, She despigea them. 

Thoge — like this paper ~~ who see the 
moral cage for sanctions, ought to pause for 
a second here: far some of the points from 
Mrs Thatcher are points of aubstance,. 
Economic sanctions will not bring South 


n E 
black children starve: the desolation of the 
Pretoria economy would be a tragedy for all 
Africa: deceitful nations and entrepreneurs 
may well make a mint out of illicit trade. 
Even so. The cage thy Prime Minister 
advances 8o passionately sticks in the 


Zimbabwe. 


sentatives 
such as8 


of political power 


wished sway. 
In conaiderin 


if the 
view one takes 
gt blacks and liberal 


tin the 


ARE Britain's teachers really as datty as 
they sometimea seen? Maybe it's just the 
afinuaîl silly season in the media but, all of a 
sudden, it appeara that teachers have 
decided that achool sports are undesirable 
and subversive, Inner Landan Schaols ara 
trying to stamp out the First XI mentality 
by alopping inter-school football maiches, 
Cricket is seemingly all but extinet within 
the atate syatem. Rugby cannot be men- 
tioned within palllically correct society, 
Now even the egg-and-spoon race has been 
banned from a Bristol infants school be- 
cause İt ia too competitive, There must be no 
winnera and no logers in our schools today. 
And, i a novel twist which Lewis Carroll 
didn't think of when he pioneered this 
approach, not even any prizes elther. 

The eflecls of all thia are obvious. 
International sporta success will soon be 
beyond the Brilish. You can kiss goodbye in 
the hopa of seeing a natlonal team winnin 
a test match, getting anywhere in the Worl 
Cup, or ever defeating the All Blacka, A 
British winner at Wimbledon? ‘Sorry. And, 
ag for Britiah success at the highast level in 


ہیk۔‏ ۔معاگ شف ے 


would confirm that such rights are 
only intermittently available in 
much of black Africa. Any conati- 
tutional framework designed to 
protect minority groups 
whites and Indians) will almost 
certainly be principally a means to 
the end 
representatives of the majority. 
On the other hand the Westerr 
liberal argument frequently enter- 
tains a vision of, first, "an end of 
apartheid" and, second, the intra- 
duction of yet another special 
constitution in which there iš a 
balance of power between the 
communities and a political evolu. 
tion of the black community. Ma- 
jority rule might occur at some 
conveniently futuristic date. 
Arguments about what kind of 
sanctions towards South Africa are 
possible and desirable are much 
more easily resolved 
double 
nation 
whites is ignored. The fact of the 
matter ig that onc d 
1980s?) Lhere ia going to be a black 
government in South Africa which power. 
will tolerate the presence of nıinor- 


e on the part of both 


Telephone: 01-278 2332 


THERE ia the sense now — just the merest, 
twitching thought — that Southern Africa 
may prove Mrs Margaret Thatcher's nem- 
ols. At first sight the idea seems absurd. 
How can a reluctance to impose sanctionga 
lose the Prime Minister favour with Conser- 
vative MPs? When did a matter of [oreigr 
policy — policy, not war — last lay a Britigh 
Iisader low? Doss the vast mass of the 
electorate, yawning towards ita deckchairs, 
gee steps against P. W.. Botha aa its top 


priority? . 
. Yet, consider the Prime Minister this past 
wesk: a furry of interviews — including a 
rticularly emotional one with Hugo 
oung (see page 4). The folly of sanctions, 
fat Mra Thatchér has suddenly become a 
burning, highly visible îasue, She, personal 
, will not countenance them. She despises 
e who prench “morality” about the 
matter, She ridicules those who acek io 
change her mind. They are the “immoral” 
ones, Some, wise in the battered wayg of 
lilies, may see this naa just another 
hatcher ploy: the staking out of a posilion 
— convictions intact — untill other more 


hopso ive_to adaa har 
. Shopaolled colleges cene, to 


even NnOWw, 
that’s impossible? There's a difference be- 
tweon the economic blockade the Prine 
Minister derides and the tiny baskct of 
"megaures" (hot may eventually be dragged 
forth. There's no ultimate reason why a 


Laurence Cockcroft 


THE REAL atruggle in South 
Africa ia for black government, not 
conatitutional democracy. The 
driving force of the nationalist 
movement in most of Africa — in 
the build up to independence — 


wag the unremitting demand that customs.” 
black people should be govertıed by A cursory reading of Amnesty 
other black people. I wae the International's annual report 


departing French and British who 
attempted to make constitutional 
democracy a condition of black 
power, a principle which the first 
generation of nationaliat leaders 
gencrally accepted in the struggle 
to achieve an independent govern- 
ment. 

Similarly, the leaders of black 
South Africans, from Chief 
Buthelezi to Oliver Tambo, now 
speak the language of a search for 
a “democratic saciety," of equal 
rights for all men and women. This 
is a condition of maintaining sume 
kind of broad front with other 
racial groups and with white 
libarals in South Africa, and af 
sustaining the international aup- 
port which now #exiats for the 
imposition of sanctions. 

Their adoption of this position as 
g political necessity abscureas the 
likely reality of a black govern- 
ment in South Africa. The black 
South Africans rightly believe that 
they should constitute the pre- 
dominant political power in the 
Republic, justified by their vast 

reponderance of numbers. The 

‘reedom Charter of 1965, initiated 


Reach 380,000 

readers through 

The Guardian 
Weekly 


Contact: 
Howard Grender', 
Advertisement fyinnager, 
"The Guardian Weekly, 
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vote for lılm are Jllkely to be more senaltive to hls u-turn sven 
if, as hard-headed exportera, they are greatl 
getting back their endangered markets. But in this buslnesa, 

t has obtained the satlafactlon commensurate wlth Its 
"big power" status, lt fs rather France that cutis a mean 


relleved at 


(July 8) 


OK! You 
can slink 
It! 


Dessin de SERGUEY, 


while 
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COMMENT 


New Zealand needs a touch 
of cynicism 


f# ls ihe simpis-heariad Indignaiton of Protestant aheep 
farmers at the hard reallty of reasons of State. Must we be 
surprised that these natlons at the other end of the world lack 
the touch of cynlclarm tempering the steel of a De Gaulle or a 
Richeslleu? Yet, the France of Laurent Fablus did apologlae 
and present its excuses, which ls not a very fraquent 
occurrence Under our natlonal tradltlon. 

When all'a sald and done, in this sorry business France 
was rather fortunate it did not have to Gaal with a clever 
adveraary who might! have caused it problems. With lils 
Impetuoslty, garrulousness and habit of making untimely and 
categorlcal statements, Prime Minlater lange promised what 
he could not dellver. A cannler practltloner would have et 
Parls become entangled In the consequances of lis own 
admisalon. Above all, had he read La Fontaine's fabie about 
the Iron pot and the earthenware pot, he would have taken 
account of ths balance of power. 

It took Lange a recent tour of Wast European countries to 
realise that France's partners In the EEC could nat 
reasonably espouse the minor quarrel — however justified it 
may be — of a amall State Indlignant at belng treated to “lamb 
diplomacy", And ogpeclally as New Zealand, arıxlous to 
pursue Its anti-nuclear crusade, was already at odds wlth the 
Unlted States by Its de facto renunclation of the reglonal 
defence pact linking it to Canberra and Washington. 

Damages and apologles . . , At the end of the day, what 


ceni of New Zealand 


Lange has obtgined la not negl!lgible after all. The peoples who 


IN THE EYES of New Zealand, AuۍBiralia‎ or any other South 
Pacific country the case ls simple: two French officers duly 
convicted of ا و ا‎ a gpecial services qparatlon are 

ay are belng sent to do penance of 
sorta on an atoll where France maintains a’ base for ita 


getting away scotîres. 
besetiy nuclear testa. 


A few wags will be delighted they are belng sxposed to the 
“contamination” that igs rather too readily denounced In the 
ا ر‎ Onfy two months. ago, 76 per 
Prime Minister David Lange's constituents were insisting that 
the phony Turenges serve out thelr 10 years In gaol. With or 
without the apologles and the deals made tor thelr butter and 
lamb, they willl hardly now be dellghted with the settlement 


which has just taker placa. 


The "approprlate outcome, albelt unexpected" that Lange 
spoke about with unconecloua humour was described A8 a 
“alck joke" and a “national humillation" by Opposiltlor leader 
Jim Bolger. In his fury he even went s0 far as to accuses UN 
Secretary-General Javier Perèz de Cuellar of rewarding the 
French agents with "a .hollday In the South Pacific with their 
fanllles and frlenda." The New Zealand Herald ls not 
epee upset by the fact that these rather speclal 

olidaymakers had acted on orders and suffered several 
months of Imprisonment; lt ralls agalnst what it describes aş 
a "sordid deal". Now, it says, “any falrly powerful and 
unscrupulous natlon can send agents to our country and kill 


peaple.'” 


France’s ‘friendly pressure’ leaves the farmers happy 


Foreign Minstry. AL this slagv, 
ênch idée hud very good reasons fur 
coneluding Lhe ifair quickly. Fol- 
lowing Lhe release ol {wo ul the 
Freuch hoalaugea held in Lebanon. 
thre French gayeêrnaıenl was EU 
to xıck another diplomatic feather 
in its cap. The New Zeuland 
guverumuenl vcuuld nût Temin 
untmuvedl by its exporters’ wûrrles 
I ıt had to give ın, ıt uught as well 
du su with the eleelıons alill a Jung 
way Jf, Finally, Percz de Cuellar 
himself, whether ur avit he I» 
planning to run for n second tern 
aa LN Šeeretary-Geoneral at the 
end of the year, wanted tu seize Lhe 
dpportunity to refurbish thi’ 
organisation's image and set i 
precedent. That mission was ac- 
complished on Sunday, July 6, and 
lhe success made pubkic the fatlow- 


ing day. 
tfuly 9} 


gested. Percz de Cuelur's name 
tinally met approval. Ax lale as in 
uly June, Lange was anymg he 
Full out any negütinlinnha un the 
fur of the “Tarenges” au long as 
Purıs maınlamed "tcononiic sind 
tins". Bul 1O0 days later, un June 
19. a communique wus published 
simultaneously by Wellington und 
Paris yiving assurances {hal Lhe 
iws eountries would iccept Lhe 
setllement worked out by Prarcz de 
Cuellar. 

in fact, all the Šèêcretary-Gener- 
al had to dû was draw up a 
By'nthegia of the two meènıoranda 
he had been given by Paris and 
Wellington. Cilbert Guillaume had 
moreover done a good deal of the 
spadework in iwo secret mettingB 
with Christopher Beeby, deputy 
secretary of the New Zealand 


The real victims of the 
| Greenpeace affair 


By Bertrand Le Gendre 


is sleep: F50 million compared 
with the F2.3 paid by the French 
government fo Fernando Pereire'a 
family, hid parenis, his divorced 
wife and thelr {wo children. 

, The bjff will ook cven more 
inercdible when we kno’ — prob- 
ably in the autumn — the findings 
of the mediators jointly named by 
the French government and the 
Greenpeace rnovêment. The enti- 
ronmenlalisty are said to be asking 
for “several million collars", at- 
cording in û french negotiator. 
Mfure N than deciding 
whether they are entitled to if ig tiiat 
we should’ now whether lhe real 
culpritlg' ih (his incredible run of 


` miscalculalions and obfuscatigns 


tuf! be namied one day. 
. Decorated with fhe Lëgion 
TFHonneur and rehabilitated by 
universal suffrage on ' March 15, 
farmer ` Defence Minister Charles 
Hernn' is O ee the “Turenges" 
e cade af silence 
terrand and ike political clas wil! 
ye; broken. For 
of ‘coturat. Which 
turns the, former’ efence Afiuiater 
into a uictim, like Feriando 
Pereira, like the “Turengés",. A 


reasons of state 


ing te , curious conclusion. 
„damage ig incalculable the cbs 


uly). 


one-time bogs of the Aspretto com ° 


headache. ' T. 
.which binds him ta Francois Mit: 


` doubtleşk never be: b 


THE REAL YICTIM of this caue 
wags Fernando Pereira, the Portu- 
guese photographer who was 
trapped and drowned whet he 
went fu recover his camera in fhe 
bomb-shattered wreck of Ihe Ratr- 
bot Warrior. If the "Turenges" also 
laler uppeared to be tictims, they 
owe it lo fhe stupidity of the orders 
they were giren, bafl luck, their 
ottn climsInEeER ail fhe spiteftt- 
ncss shown by shadlotiy opponents 
towards those twhn believe in the 
explanation that the sabotage was 
"stbolagtd". : 
Major Mafart and Captain 
Prieur deserved better than this 
sorry saga played out agains! a 
background of chauvinislic lears 
and millions of dollars in damage 
compensation. He tis. a brilliant 
carecr officer, a foriner paratrooper, 


bal diving schdol in'Corsica. She is 
ihe first ' woman . officer of the 
DGSE'Ş action service .,. 
From their "prisons in 
` Chritchurch and Parernareho re- 
apeefively they kept in close toch — 
thanks to newspapers and phone 
calls fram people close’ to them '— 
: wilh the wheeling and dealing 
j going on around them. In purely 
accolnting lerin — the politicai 


مب 


By Bernard Brigoulelx 


Î think that our 
releage Is going 
to be a bombshell! 


Dessin de PLANTU, 


On the frst poimM, Paris stepped 
up contacts with ita EEC partners, 
pointing out in passing that the 
agreement covering NZ butter 
sales to the EEC was coming up for 
renegotiation on August 1. Lange 

t the nıessage. In the course of 

is recent calls an European coun- 
tries, nearly all the people Lange 
met urged him to settle. 

As far the "honourable way out", 
the aearch was on for a potential 


. mediator enjoying recogniged In- 


ternational prestige. Dutch Prime 
Minister Ruud Lubbers, then 
chairman of the European Council, 
favoured this initiative, Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau's name was Bug“ 


mentalists operale. there are no 


bodies and institutions .wio can 
defend the position of acience in 
society vig-a-vig religion. It would 
be naive to assume that tlıe 
benefits of western acience are not 
obvious to fundamentalist Mus- 
lims, They envy the power of the 
West achieved by means of science, 
but they detest the growth of 
scientifc thought in their own 
countries, since it may bring about. 
a change in thé intellectual cli- 
mate by promoting rational think- 
ing and philosophical speculation 
independent of religion. Thia will 
lead ‘inevitably to the decline of 
Islamic philosophy. 


„Syed M. Saleem, 
yfumbros de Curumo, 
.Caracas, Venezuela. 


. powerful and prestigious scientific 


leasc lhe French ugents until they 
hud served "ul least half their 
terms", as the NZ Prımve Minister 
explained in une ûf hıs moro 
expunsive moods. 

The Frencl: tried to apply a little 
“friendly pressure" on Langv using 
lhe sorvICun uf contacls hndwn Li 
buth purties in the Socıalıat Inter- 
natiouıal All to no avul: Lange 
remuıned intraclable. 

Without abandoning hope of 
perauadıng hım, Puris begun aet- 
ting up a series of economic 
measures which were calculated ta 
get him tû do a deal under pressure 
from his own farmers. [1 was a 
tricky operation, this kind of pres- 
gure had to remain discreet, for 
êvery time there was any reference 
to il, Lange got on his high horse 
and made much oratorical capital 
on the subject: “Our honour is noi 
for sale." 

The change of governnent in 
France did not on the face of il 
introduce anything new into the 
case, But it provided ihe new 
government with a chance to 
restart the process . . . The basic 
plan was twofold, Paris felt that 
miore pressure had to be pul on 
New Zealand where its exports 
were concerned on a European 
rather than a purely French scale, 
while at the same time offering 
Lange an honourable way out a0 
he could meet Frances request 
without seeming to go back on his 
worda or capitulate. 


Fundamental dangers of Islam 


{fostered by the Quran'a attitude 
towarda ‘women, Quran is the only’ 
religious book which explicitly 
grants to man the right to beat his 
wife {wives} if phe {they! disobey 
him. 

The noted fundamentalist 
author Abul Aala Mawdudi, men- 
tioned in Buccianti'as article, has 
defended the principle of wife- 
beating ‘by simply asserting that 
violence in gan indispensable rem- 
edy for some types of women to 
make them obedient. . 4 

In their attempts ta ban the 
teaching of evolution and 
cosmological theoriaa which they' 
find in conflict with their beliefs, 
the Islamic fundamentalists may 
nat be acting too differontly fram 
the American “Creationists", How- 
ever, the similarity between the: 
two enda there. In most of the 
countries where Ialamiec funda= 


THE NEGOTIATIONS for the re 
lease of Major Alain Malan and 
Captain Dominique Prieur, which 
were quccessfully conducted under 
the authority ol UN Secretary 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar. 
began ten months ago on the 
fringes uf (he UN General Assenı- 
bly in Now Y'ûrk where the prncers 
wns really set in motiun. 

On September 23, France's Lhen 
Fareign Miuniater Roland Dumaa ut 
his request had a meeting wıth 
New Zealand Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Geoffrey Palmer. Contacts wıth 
Wellington'a No. 3 man seemed 
eagicr, despite lhe fact that just 
the week before his planned visıl 
ta Paria had been called off, than 
with Prıme Minister David Lange, 
given to unpredictable changes of 
moad, They agreed that repregen- 
tatives of the two governments 
would meet shortly to examine the 
aptions open to them. 

The French negotiato' — to 
apare NZ susceptibilities, the word 
“negotiation” was avoided and 
one apokc of "exploratory caonvet- 
#ationa" — was Gilbert Guillaume, 
head of the Quai d’Orsay’s legal 
department, He is not a diplomat 
and showed skill and gond sense 
throughouıt the cage appreciated by 
the “proftssionala" imn his depart- 
ment. 

The talks soon seemed to have 
reached atalemate. Whatever the 
financial packages proposed and 
apolomen offered by Paris, they 
invariably came up Against 
Lange's determination not tû re- 


LETTERS 


Alexandre Buccianti's article tLe 
Monde section, May 25) on the , 
growing violence of Islamic funda- - 
mentaliats in Egypt illustrates the 
danger which many Muslim’ coun- 
irieg face as they try to emerge 
from the backwaters of antiquated 
traditions. ا‎ 1 

AÃAasüming that lslamic  funda- 
mentaliasts act strictly according to 
the worda of the Quran “then 
surprisingly one does not find any 
explicit message in that ` book 
asking the faithful to force the 
women out of university class 
rooma and allow them admission 
only to segregated lectures... , 
‘It seema the fundamentalist ifi- 
age that had there been coeduca- 
tionel inatitutiona of learning in 
existenice ,in prophets time, be 
would surely. haya.prayêéd to Allah 
to impose segregation, on women. 
Such thinking may. have been 
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uur with which writers tûok standa 
an current iasues with the diacre- 
tion of the novels and paema they 
drew from their experienecn. 

Aa far aa the righi is concerned, 
vigour iy u term thal falls some- 


` what sharl of the niark. Newspa- 


pere like L'Action Française, 
Candide, Gringoire and Je Suis 
Partout were revolted by the left- 
wing coalition's rise to power. It 
waa suhjected to a torrent of 
derisive and often racist abuse. 
Universal suffrage was abhominat- 
ed along with aliens and Jews, 
Personal smears replaced political 
argument. 

Those whom the Popular Front 
caused to frath at the mouth 
included, to varying degrees 
iwhich are carefully aasessed by 
the authoraı, Maurras, Robert 
Brasillach, Pierre Drieu in Ro- 
chelle and Lucien Rebatet. 

Rebatet surpaseed himself in a 
piece of execration that gerved as 
the central theme of his 
“Décombres" ıwhich was widely 
disaeminated, and appreciated, un- 
der the Occupation}: like some 
aniffy old dowager, he lambaasts 
the women workers taking part in 
protest marches not wearing hala 
——- "bare-headed bitches", he 
croakB. 

Leftwing weeklies carried less 
impact and had smaller circula- 
tinng. The two most important 
were Marianne and Vendredi. 
Originally started up by Gaston 
Gallimard in 1933 lor purely coni- 
mercial reusons, Mlurinnn? was 
turned by Emmaunucl Berl into ii 
publication thot lent Léon Blum 
critical xuppert. 

Vendredı, which grew oul uf (he 
unLi-faseist reuctiun to the riots ul 
February, 1934, cunlainel trliclux 
by wrilers uf varving ideological 
tomplexms — the Protestant An 
dré Chumson, wlu waa clase tu the 
Radicaln, the Sociulial Jean 
Guthenno, a warking-class id 
who mnde it to the Ecrule Normale. 
ihe journalist Andrer Viollis, who 
became ıu Comıtnunisl after th? 
war, and the Cuthulic Louis Mar- 
tin-Chauffier. Other ocusimal 
contributors included Alain, louis 


Aragon, Julien Benda, André 
Gide, Jenu Givna, and Andrê 
Malraux. 


Despite ils modest circulilion uf 
@0,000 \cumpared wilh Cundlide's 
430,000 and Gringuiru's 650,0001, 
Vendredi played u elecisive role in 
securing Blum his small mnjority 
— aL least Lhul wı whnlt Blum 
balicved. 

The Popular Front was Lrenled 
#ympalhically hy yurinus othur 
maguzlnek, such ns Europe and 
Eaepıit, and suppurted by prom!’ 
nent intellectuals like {ieorges 
Bnitaille and Simone Weil, both of 
them predecessors, in their differ" 
ent ways, of the spirit of May 196Ê, 
and by the surrealist guru, Andrê 
Breton. 

But the writers’ political cam’ 
mitment exprcased itavlf solely in 
their actiong, and not in their 
warks. Even thosc interested inl 
the world around them and con’ 
cerned with history gave na impor” 
tance to the Popular Frant in their 
novela. This is true of Maurice 
Blanchot, Raymond Queneau: 
Michel Leiris, Jean-Paul Sartre 
‘and Simone de Beauvoir. 1 
„In explaining the phenomenon, 
Ceraldi Leroy and Anne Roche 


` make the illumifating point, often 


miased by othera, that the Popular 
Front tended to fade in intensity 
the Further one wags removed ~” 
geqgraphically, socially and pûlitir 
cally —. from. the Red, industrial 
milieux of Paria where the event 
waa most keenly experienced. , 


‘Le Cinéma du Front 
Populaire", by Genevlève 


, Guillaumc-Grimaud, published 


by , Lherminler, .210pP, 
francs: E ا‎ 
, Continued on page 1 


books have so thoroughly exploited 
the seam of specialiaed flın maga- 
zines, which reflect, at one remove, 
the dreams of the periods and ita 
escapism into coarse comedy, 
cheap axoticism, outlandish pay- 
chology, and Schadenfreude. 

At the end of that period, hopes 
of aaving peace coincided with the 
pro-Munich spiuit of the French 
nation and turned out to be a 
grande illuaion. 

Press cuttings are particularly 
useful to historians of the Popular 
Front, a period when ideology was 
king, polemic raged, and vicioua 


, glander often replaced real events 


— and gometimes drove people to 
criminal acts or guicide. 

n 1981, the publishers Armand 
Colin brought out a history of the 
Pupular Front by Louis Bodin and 
Jean Touchard in their “Kiosque” 
series, The book haa been revised 
and republished in their new 
serieg "L'Histoire par la Preaae”. 

Î don't know if it is the result of 
May 1968 or May 1981, but France 
now geenıa to be more comprehen- 
gively divided down the middle, on 
Lhe topic of 1936, than it was when 
the book was first published 25 
years ago. For soıne, the Popular 
Front was a huge social advance 
tantamount to a legal revolution, a 
nıilestone of human emancipation, 
a cultural explosion; others argue 
thal it was a period of terror and 
waste that was punished by HFran- 
ce's defeat in 1940. 

The same arguments have been 
running around ın people's heads 
for half a century — cexcepl lor 
rucism, whuse criminal cıınne- 
qucnces were revenled in nll their 
harrar by the Holocaust and whose 
open espousal ir no longtr respect- 
able tthough deep down it may be 
u different malter, to judge fron 
some ûf ihe letters | gel challenu- 
ıng what | have written about the 
period!:. 

The rightwing press uf the time 
is enormously illuminating. It fre- 
quently nppenls i0 its renders tu 
commit criminal ucts, and proudly 
flaunts its anti-Semitiam. We find 
Charles Maurras's notorious re- 
mark about “the Jew Blum": he is 
“a man who ahould be shot, but 
ahat in the back". 

Anyone urging war with Hitler 
ahould, we are told, be stabbed lu 
death — with "n kitchen knife” if 
necessary. Even today, xonit PEu- 
ple persist in excusing Lhe incxcus- 
ablê in the name of talent, while 
their Lhird-rate disciples iry te 
prove {hey are Lalented by hehiy- 
ing nbjectly. 

The press was so viwlenlly und 
obsessively politicised thal be- 
tween the two opposing camps, 
each of them armed to the teclh, 
there was no röoom for moderate 
newspapers to pul Across a rCaBHDN- 
ably objective point of view. 

It was anly in the foreign press, 
especially in Britain and {ihc 
United States, that balanced anal- 
yais and ûpinion could be found. 
Even today, public opinion in 
Frunce, which has always tended 
to bv extreniisl and to fantasia: 
about civil war, in vulnerable ta 
{hal sorl of inflammatory journal- 
iam. 

Writers took sides during the 
Popular Front nwpre decisively 
than they ever had since the 
Dreyfus affair, but very few wrote 
novels based on their experience. 
The magazine Europe has just 
brought out a apecial lasue entitled 
“1336, Arta et Littérature", which 


. demonstrates the relative dearth 


of fictignal works compared with 
what waa going on in the theatre, 
cinema and visual arts, all of 
which were fihurighing.. 

This point is brought home even 


mare tellingly by Geraldi Leroy 
` and Anne Roche's "Leş Eecrivaine 


et le Front Populairè", the lirst 
piece of literary history devated to 
works written during or about the 


1936 events. lt contrasts the vig-  , 


Geneviève Guilliume-Grimaud 
regiats the temptation to linger 
only on politically committed 
flms, such as those I have just 
mentioned, and Julien Duvivjer’s 
“La Belle Equipe", She reminds us 
that the greatest succeaseag of the 
time were “Le Hoi", a vaudeville 
film based on a play by Robert de 
Flera, Gaston de Cavillavet and 
Emmanuel Arène, and Léon 
Pairier’s “L'Appel du Silence”, on 
the life of the celebrated mission- 
ary, Charles de Foucauld. 

She ia alao aware that, unlike 
books, movies depend heavily on 
technical and flnancial circum- 
atances. The talkies had not been 


By Bertrand Polrot-Delpech 


gong all that long. Colour waa oh 


the way. The economic crisis of 
1929 wag recent history, and the 


` gtorm clouds of war were gather- 


ing. 

Her analysis of the films them- 
delves is preceded by some very 
inleresting views on the causes of 
the political upheayvala of the tine, 
the cinema's financial situation in 
the 1930s here and abroad, and 
conditions under which films were 
produced, directed and distributed, 
the pressures on flm-makers, cen- 
sorship, and the press. 

Preas extracts show that critics 
were already debating political 
commitment and thé need for 
umbiguity in works of art. Few 


binnce that reflecta the attitudes of 
tha times — and this makes thenı 
firat-clasa historical sources. 

The publiabhers Editions 
Lherminier were quite right to get 
a historian, Genevieve Guillaume- 
Grimaud, to write the volume an 
the Popular Front in their series 
“Le cinema et son histoire”, In fact, 
she could have called her book 
“History and its cinema", so [aaci- 
nated ia she «by the contribution 
that films caıı make to her own 
discipline. 

The greatest creative. [orce in 
the cinema during . the Popular 
Front wag, of course, Jean Renair. 
Two of his films, "La Vie Est û 
Noua" and “La Marselillaise"", 
grew .directly out of the 1936 
situalion; but he .directed two 
othors which' are symptomatic of 
people's concerns at the time and 
possibly even of their collective 
unconaciaua, 

"Le Crime de. Monsieur Lange", 
ahot before the 1936 elections, 
foreahadowa the dreams of self- 
managemenl that suddenly 
materialised during the June 
strikes and factory occupations. 

And “La Bête Humaine", which 
was released al the cnd of 1933 
ster the fnilure of the general 
strike on November 30, renunds us 
that certain physiological taints, 
as Emile Zola's original novel had 
shown, cannot be remedied by ttny 
social reform, however comprehen- 
siYeê. 
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THE 0th anniversary of the 
Popular Front has not beon cele- 
brated with great enthuaiagm in 
France (except by a handful af city 
councils and companiest. Publigsh- 
era have shown little interest: the 
event has been marked by only 
half a dozen new titles or new 
editions, as though for the 100th 
anniversary of some forgotten 
poet. . ٠ 

Thi reluctance to celebrate the 
French lefta last-but-one taste of 
şower cannot be put down entirely 
lo the current political situation. 
There would geen to be another, 
morê conyvinving reason — the aame 
reagon thal prevented the ovent 
from inspiring nny great epic 
novels: the Popular Front had no 
heroes or heroic climax, il just 
crumbled sway, and onded nol 
with a bang but a whimper. 

No one would dispute that the 
theatre and cinema, bervause they 
are .created and enjoyed 
collectively, rofleceL the sensibility 
of a period with greater immediacy 
than the written word, even when 
ley turn their back un contempo- 
rary reality or try to take. theır 
audiences’ minds off it. 

The French cinema waa particu- 
larly talented and invontive dur: 
ing the Popular Front period taken 
in its broadcast sense — sny fron 
abou 13365 lo 1938. Even movics 
that bad no connection with topi: 
cal political or' social events huve 
an unmislakable mutual resem» 
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By Glenn Frankel 


only with the concurrence of both 
police and prison officials. In prac- 
Lice, that has meant a single visit 
once every two weeks for one 
relative in the cages where farm- 
ilies have found out where their 
relatives are being held. 

Relatives are allowed to provide 
money and clothes and in some 
caEG8s to take dirty clothes home to 
be washed. That gives them n 
chance to check for bloofstaina, 
aaild a committee member. 

ha-sepulwtmruao “ligt ZO UITLFOTIT 
“disciplinary contraventions," in- 
cluding singing, whistling or mak- 
0 an “unnecessary noise," 
lodging ‘‘falgc, frivoloua or mali- 
cioua complaints" and causing 
“discontent, agitation or inaubordi. 
nation" among fellow detainees. 
Such violations can result in a 
cutback in food rations for up to 30 
days, solitary confînement for the 
game period ûr even corporal purn- 
ishment “not exceeding six 
alrokcs." 

Despite the enforced silencc, 
detainees at Modderbec, a large 
forlreas-like prison eaat of Johan- 
nceaburg. managed to snıugglc oult 
n letter te journaligats Inet week. It 
snil 32 of them are ın a hunger 
strike to prûtest the oımctrgency 
and conditions at the institution, 
which it called "uppulling arscl 
cxiremely disgusting." ‘The lelicr 
demanded regular visita, exercinu 
periods, medical attention nnd bet - 
ter food. A prison officinl anid such 
strikes "are a calculated effort ‘a 
obtain maximum publirity for pru- 
paganda value." 


By David Martin and Phyllis Johnson 


imposing import and export curbs 
and curtailing or terminating the 
pravision of technical expertise. 

But Geldenhuys atreased that 
South Africa cannot be seen to be 
openly applying economic coercion 
against ita neighbors, for that 
would leave it vulnerable to calls 
for sanctions against apartheid 
itself, Explanations, justiûcationa 
and the use of surrogates would be 
necesgary, he said, ta disguise the 
reality and to protect South Africa 
from the sanctions lobby. 

(David Afartin and Phyllia Jahn - 
son are directors of the Southern 
African Research and Documenta- 
tion Centre and editors of a recently 
prnbilished book, “Destrucline En- 
Farol Southern Africa Aft 
. War.") 


Sanctions Against Pinochet? 


THE chance death of a 19-year-old with Washington connections has 
given Americans a rare glimpse:of the condition of state terroriam 

vailing in Chile, Rodrigo Rojas graduated {from Woodrow Wilson High 

hool in the District ‘of .Columbia and recently returned to visit his 
native country,. which hia mother had fled as a political refugee. He was 
in a-groüp of students entering one-off the slums that army units 
regularly invade and terrorize. Soldiera grabbed him and a companion, 
beat them, doused them with an inflammable fluid,’ set them afire and 
dumped them by a road. Whan they were r brought to a hospital, 
they wera denied. suitable treatment. Rajns died Ia 


at week. 


to Pinochet in. 1973 overthrew an elected government that 
country slide into civil war. He set up.shop a8 a dictator 
and, in 1980, wrote a constitution that could yet keop him in power for 
apan of 20 yeara. At firat many Chileans at least 
«tolerated his rule ãa a relief from chaos. Their toleration has since 
thinned, but their efforts to find a path back to Chile's traditional stabl» 


emoorats' from .across the spectrum 


ugreed on.a broad blueprint called the National Accord a year ago, but 


President Pinochet has played on the .opposition’s divisions and .on a 

general apprehension about violence onthe left — violence that he partly 

1 .provokes by.closing off normal politeani outlets. Nor haa he shrunk from 
using the seturity‘forces for political viciousneae. .. .,. .. e 

Succeseive American administrations have, sought ; a. way to help 


. .Gontinueygî on, page 8 


The #Bity of Witwatersrand haa reported ` 


various limeg since the emergency 


2 his mun haa-a. lint sf... 
ep 


neighbors, limiting or banning. 


orders restraining police from as- 
gsaulting three teen-aged detainees. 
In each case, relatives visiting the 
prisoners aaid they complained of 
being beaten by police. 
government has yet to fle re- 
sponses to these allegations. 

"We have received allegationa of 
torture and assault in a number af 
police atations,” said Peter Harris, 
a lawyer with Cheadle, Haysom Neil Ross, director of a missing 
and Thompson, a law firm here persona bureau sot up by the 
that represents nore than 400 oppogition Progreaslive Federal 
detainces. Last year it brought a A- أ‎ 


atudents, 209 trade unioniata, 67 
clergy and church workers and 12 
juurnalists. A labor monitoring 
group connected with the Univer- 


that 246 union officials remain in 
detention and that 2,324 rank-and- 
file members have been held at 


began. 


8 : 
people who have “disap- 
peared." A dctninecs' committe 
member, who Asked not lo be 
identified, said previous exper- 
jence auggested that for every one 
of the 2,111 names the committee 
has compiled there may be two 
others being held who have not 
been reported. Western diplomats 
say they have received estimates 
aa high as 8,000. 

Police say thay are trying to 
contact the next of kin of those 
picked up. But in only 77 of the 
committee's mast recent list of 498 
new detention casea had relativen 
becn informed. “These families go 
out of their heads with worry," 
snid Harris, whose firm has sent 
off 25Û Lelexed requests for infur- 
mation ûn people it believuas de» 
tained. yel has received only about 
10U confirmations from pulice. 
“For ihe rest, we don't Know where 
they are.” 

Those inside are all but seuled 
off. Prison regulatiuns published 
the same day as the emergency 
stipulate that visita can take place 


Plizabelh in whic n doctor 
Wendy Orr said she had treated 
large numbera of detainees for 
injuriaa consistent with torture 
ahd other abuse. 

Dr. Orr wag quickly removed 
from her prison job, and the 
lawsuit was dismissed a few weeks 
AgO because last yoar's emergency 
decree, under which il was 
brought, had expired in March. 
Restrictiona on visits and informa- 
Liûn are so Light thia time, said 
Hurrig, thal obtaining legally ad- 
missible evidence of police abuse is 
oll but iınpousible. 

“We're mortly uettirng nessagos 
shouted fron the prigon windows 
ar things said to relatives on 
visits," he said. "Jıuust about all we 
cah do is request assurances fron 
Pretoria that a district #urfeol 
tprısın dactorı will be immediately 
dispalchcd to visit thr cell and 
cxumine Lhe detainee.” 

As uf lust week, the lisl had 
ZLII naınes, including 488 com- 
munity activists, 26l teuchers and 


railway to Maputo, but that route 
basa been closed since it was 
sabotaged in August 20Û, 1983, and 
its trade now passes through South 
African ports. 

Having ensured dependence on 
southern routes, South African 
authorities can divert or delay thıs 
traffic al will. Their insistence 
that Zimbabwe use ports other 
than Durban added $500 per ton to 
tha freight cast of tobacco exports. 
There are hundreds of other exam- 

les of selective sanctions dating 
ack to 1981. 

Angola's case is sometimes seen 
aa different, for it has been fight- 
ing a war since South African 
troops invaded in August 1975. 
South Africa haa a direct national 
interest at stake in Angola in that 
the capture and control of the 
Cabinda oilfields would give Pre- 
toria fuel security in the event of 
effective imposition of an interna- 
tional oil embargo. . 

Mozambique used to be an ex- 

r of cement, with its Maputo 
actory drawing materials from a 
uarrTy Routh of the capital at 

lamanga. Hawever, the railway 
line linking the quarry and the 


paper that advocated economic and 
ather “action in relation to trans- 
port services, distribution and tele- 
communicationa" with the purposê 
of promoting “political and eco- 
nomic collaboration” in the region. 
When Boatha took over the leader- 
sahip in 1978, this became official 
government policy. 

A leading foreign-policy adviser 
to the South African government, 
Profeasar Deon Geldenhuys, wrote 
a consultancy paper in 1981 that 
remaina a guide for Pretorin'’s 
regional policy. Geldenhuys advo- 
cated limiting or prohibiting the 
uşe of South African railways and 
harbors for the trade of black-ruled 


labor recruited from those states, 
creating delaya at border posta, 


ataged since October 1984, Aa a 
reault, Mozambique no longer ex-. 
porta cement but apends 90,000 
randa per month importing clinker 
from South Afrlca, and the local 


Gen. Au 
had seen t 


. the extraordina 
y 50 percent. 

. Pretoria. perceives, itself, . mili- 
tarily and. economically, ag the | democratic ways have foundered. 
region's . “superpower.” JIts “total 


.have yet to.follow through... 
kilization, of all forces — political, 2 gh 


eçonomic,. diplomatio and my 


amerged when P. W. Botha . was 
wıiinister . of defense. It waa, firat 


_Jamauit— agerot“-plrCE N POF 
1 


.„.factory has been continuously sab- 


E2 ofa ton of cement. bas risen . 


. gtrategy” policy, involving the mo- . 
,— im defense of aparthei 


. ald out in 1977 in a.defengse white 


In ‘one senge, the man whose 
wife is at security-police headquar- 
tera ia lucky, He at least knows 
where his wife ia. Deapite official 
assurances to the contrary, rights 
advocates say that im aA largê 
majority of cases, family members 
have not been informed of the 
detentions. 

The government contends the 
detentions are necessary to bring 
to an end two yeara af bloodshed 
that has claimad more than 2,000 
livea and plunged this white-ruled 

un nto ا‎ ..natma. 

_umtry into 4, geminal “state 
security,” Pretoria has refused to 
release the names or numbers of 
those detained and has threatened 
journalists with prosecution or 
deportation if they publish detain- 
ees’ namen, any “uuauthorized" 
information about police activities 
or anything else deemcd "subver- 
give.” This article was written 
under those restrictions. 

Nonetheleaa, as the emergency 
enters its secand month, some 
information is beginning to 
trickle from the prigons. Civil 
rights lawyers, using fhe lımited 
powers of South Afrien's judiciary, 
have begun to hammer some amal] 
chinks in the monolithic astute 
security apparatus. Threc detain 
ecs were released last wreck after 
lawauitsa were brought un their 
behalf by relatives. In Lw causes, 
judges ruled that even usıng their 
sweeping emergency powers, police 
must have reasonable grûltıds tıı 
make arrests. 

Courts in Natal have granted 


that running south Lhrough 

Zimbabwe to the South African 
orts of Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
ast London and Cape Town. 

The region's other main outlets 
to the sea are west through Angola 
and east through Mozambique. 
The western link to the Atlantic 
coast is the Benguela Railway, 
which used lw transport copper 
fram Zambia (accounting for 90 
percent af its exportal and from 
Zaire's Shaba Province. This route 
has not functioned for more than a 
decade due to sabotage in Angola. 

. The eastern rail links through 
Mozambique have algo been gya- 
tematically sabotaged or de- 
stroyed, preventing the landlocked 
countriea in central Africa from 
uaing lrade routea to Indian Ocean 
porta. 

Routes مل‎ Mozambique are 
the shortest and cheapest means of 
transportation for goods from 
Zimbabwe, Zambia and Malawi 
and offered the option for Bots- 
wana to divert its trade. Three 
years after Zimbabwe's ie 
dence in 1980, more than half of 
that county's trade transitted Mo- 
zambique, reducing. Zimbabwe'a 
dependence on the South African 
railway network. 

Today the only lines functioning 
on Mozambique'’s four main rail- 
way systems arê those that South 
Africa haa an interest in keeping 
open or those that are defended at 
massive military, cost.. The Beira 
route — containing Zimbabwe's oil 
pipeline, as wel] as its shortest , 
road and railway to. the gea — ia 
„kept open through Mozamb!que by 
the Zimbabwe army. ٠ 

The portion of Zimbabwe's trade 
, thro Mozatibique, which was 

, 5§,9 percent in 1983, is now about 

‘5 percent, The cheapest route for 

` Zimbgbwe's , bulk exports is .the 


The ‘Disappeared’ Of South Africa 


JOHANNESBURG — The Inman's 
hands were gripped tightly togeth- 
er and hia head lowered aa he 
described hia wife's arrest three 
weeks ago and his two brief 
meetings with her in jail. 

For a while, he said, sahe had 
been held with other political 
detainees at the central prison, 
where she had access to booka, 
daily exercise and the company of 
othera being held under South 
Africa's astringent atate of emer- 
ت‎ Then, last 'week, she had 
een transferred to a security 


nnlira r i gre Bow intertogu™ 


tion and held in solitary confine- 
ment. The lighta burned 24 hours a 
day in her cell, meals were bleak 
and irregular, the toilet filthy, he 
aaid, while exercise was not al- 
lowed and the only reading matter 
was the Bible. 

“This is going to break her 
absolutely,” the man said, recall- 
ing her frightened look during his 
last visit. “She feela very scared." 

Her situation, as described by 
her husband, who asked that their 
names not be used, was jusl one 
nameless case among thousands 
involving detainees since the 
government imposed a state of 
emergency one month Ago and 
began rounding up opponents. 
Since then, human-rights advo- 
cates estimate, between 3,8U0N and 
8,0Û00 people have been detained 
without charge or access to law- 
yers. They can be held indefinitely 
until the end of the emergency, 
which officiala hint could go on for 
months. 


How Pretoria Coerces Its Neighbours 


WHILE the international conımu- 
nity debates whether to impose 
sanctions against South Africa in 
an attempt to end thal country’s 
apartheid system and halt the 
spiral of violence, South Africa 
itself is imposing sanctions against 
its independent, black-ruled neigh- 
bors, costing them well in excess of 
$10 billion and possibly double 
that figure. 

The dictionary definition of 
sanctions ia “economic or military 
action to coerce a state tO coni- 
form." There ia ample evidence 
that South Africa is using both 
economic and military means to 
coerce its neighbors, restricting 
their access to trade routea and 
vastly increasing their tranaporta- 
ton costs. 

To achieve this, Pretoria relies 
largely on surrogate forces. Cap- 
tured documenta, prisoners and 
ballistics testa have identified 
South Africa as the source of 
training, weapons, and atrategy for 
armed banda in Mozambique. 
Zimbabwe, and Angola, which, 
together with Zambia, Leaotho and 
Botswana, have algo been aubject- 
ed to direct attacka by the South 
African defense force. 1 

The pu of South Africa's 
undeclared war against its neigh- 
bors ia to foster a dependence that 
will be politically submissive for 
them and eçonomically lucrative 
for South Africa and that will act 


aa a bulwark against the imıposi- . 


tion of international sanctions 
against apartheid, Central to this 


atrategy is the destruction of re- | 


gional transportation routes ~~ 
Particularly ; railways „ — which 


provide an alternative to those . 


running through South Africa. .. 

OF کیل ج ا ۲ا‎ rail linke run- 
ning eaat, west and south, the only 
one not sabotaged sinçe . 1980. in 
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tender, sometimes wistful images are thrown togeth- 
er in اا‎ and often absurd juxtposition — 
André François's wit is never far away. 

But in his moat recent work he has drawn his 
inspiration more from daily life, with portraits of 
friends and family as well as self-portraits, and 
{mages of his studio, hs garden, and of children 
playing in the long grass. 

When I went to see André François at his country 
hame, he was in his studlo at the bottom of his 
garden, waiting for a truck to pick up some of his 
work .for the Palais de Tokyo exhibition. He was 
shifting heavy canvases and objects with apparent 


in the late 196508, when commissioned by another 
longstanding friend, Robert Delpire, to design 
posters for the launch of Citroën’s new DS model 
with hydraulic suspension, François did not depict a 
car at all, but instead conjured up an eloquent 
bestiary of hybrid creatures — half-angelhalf-fish, 
half-cluckhalf-fish, and so on — around the theme of 
water. This was at a lime wben everyone Saw cars 
purely in terms of roaring, naturalistically-depicted 
machines, 


His celebrated poster for the weekly Nouvel 
Obgervateur in 1972 broke away from traditional 
hard-sell advertising techniques: it showed a fock of 
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André François 1a an artist with many strings to his 
bow — oll painting, drawing, collage, aculpture, set 
designing, book illustration, cartoons and advertis- 
ing (especially posters), But behind the diversifica- 
{lon thore is a homogeneous and immediately 
recognisable style. This emerges vory strongly {rom 
the retrospective now on at the Palais de Tokyo in 
Paris and from the book devoted to his work just 
publshed by Herscher (an English translallon is due 
out in the autumn). 

François first made a name for himself outside 
France. He contributed cartoons to Punch and 
Lilliput in a similar vein to the work of hîsa friend, 


ease, for although 70, he still cuts an athletic 


Pgusing between bouts of exertion, he الین بادا ا‎ 


. “We were in Haute-Savoie from 1942 to 1944. We did 

a lot of walking, One day, a farmer's wife asked me: 
o in life when there's no war?" ‘I'm a 
painter and a draughtsman.’ ‘Oh, what a pity,’ she 
sald, 'a fine strapping fellow like you!’ *”. 


agree to do the occasional poster, 
becauge it was something ÎI enjoyed 
doing. 

Your success as an illustrator 
and poster-designer at the expense 
— in France at İieast — of your work 
as a painter and sculptor, seems to 
have ‘given you a complex. Is the 
idea behind this exhibition to get 
rid of that complex? 

Yea, it annoys me. If a painter 
has a senge of humour, people say! 
he's a humorist who paints. But a0- 
called pure art is #ometimes much 
mare commercial than ao-called 
commercial art, The applied arts 
have very strict rules which have 
ın be adhered to. 

The two forma require complete- 
ly different working methods: 
when you dosign a poster or draw 
an illastralion, you are given ı 
very complex brief which you try 
to reduce to essentials. 

Painting is the opposite. IL ig 
feeling or A ample shape one 
enriches or develops. At a certain 
point, the painting is finished. İta 
then that you try to understand 
what it nıeanas. 

There are recurring themes in 
your collages — butterflies, clock- 
faces, bits of chairs, cut-out metal 
sheets. You're always voking for 
aimilarities, coincidences. 

It'a the object which gives the 
orders. A pebble placed on a blank 
shcet of paper can inspire a 
drawing. Ita like throwing a stone 
into the water and observing the 


ripples. 1 

0 you like the surrealists? Did 
you move in their circles? 

No, not really. Tm less interest- 
ed in surrealism than in showing 
inner reality. 

The André François retro- 
spective İa on at the Palais de 
Tokyo, 13 avenue du President- 
Wilson, 75016 Paria, unti] Sep- 
tember 8. André François 
(graphic art, paintings, 

‘drawings aud theatre aetB), 
Fished by Herscher, 232 PP: 
F430. 


Popular Front 


Continued from page 12 
"Front Populaire 1936’, bY 


Louis Bodin and Jean 
Touchard, published by 
Armand Colin, 288pp, 120 
francs... 


“1936, Arts et Littérature”, 
speclal issue of the magazine 
. Europe, 210pp, 6D francs. 

“Les, Ecrivaina et le Front 
Populaire", by .Geraldi Leroy 
and Anne Roche, pubjished by 
. Preaggg. de la Fondation des 
Sciences Politiques, 324pp, 180 


franca,’ , , 


(fe Monde) 


`" ` Dlrecteu eur; Ando Fontaine. 
. , „ World coj ا‎ 

ا oda Parl‏ ا 

` All iHghts birictty'resarved . 


‘What do you 


sheep with polo-necks' made of newspaper. 


Soan François’ commercial art became as well 
known in France as it had been abroad. But in the 
1980s he concentrated more on his private work, 
which ia well-represented in the Palais de Tokyo 

` exhibition and in Herscher's book. Here, sometimes 


Grasping the basics 


were working an a book. We just 
talked. But the text was never 
ready. Prevert told me to draw and 
I drew. Then he wrote. 


It became a kind of political 
pamphlet, "Lettres dea Ilen 
Baladar", happy ialands wher 
gold is found, and which then turn 
into presqu'fles (peninsulas). That 
was in 1952, the German occupa- 
tion was not long over, there was 
the Marshall Plan and all that. 

Your first advertising work as 
such was for Galeries Lafayette, 

I remember it well; it waa for the 
Hales, one week for household 
linen, the other for lace. At that 
time, just before the war, there 
were sales juat of lace! 


Much later. you did work for big 
causes, cultural campaigns and stu 
on. 1 

Yes, there was a time when 1Î got 
more suppart from UNESCO than 
ad agencies. 

But i was algo your own dect- 
sion, wagn't iff 

Yes, İ can even date it precisely. 


„În 1962 1 waa preparing an exhibi- 


tion for New York and I realised I 
would have to give priority to one 
particular activity. 1 plumped for 
painting, though I continued to 


#elf portrait in the studio, detall 


remember Emperor Franz Josefu 
remark about anti-Semitism? He 
described it as a lack of breeding. 
So what happened after the war? 
My first real poster dates from 
1944. It was to advertise n gala for 
prisoners of war and deportees. But 
I eqrned my living mainly from 
newapapers. At the end of the war, 
.there was a shortage of everything 
except newspapers. Ševeral new 
titles would appear each week. 
They all had their day for receiv- 
ing copy. ] took drawings along, 


Intervlew by 
Michéle Champenois 


and #ometimea they published 
them. 

Advertising was biding ita tıme. 
So were books. The firgt book 1 
illustrated . was an edition of 
Diderot’ "Jacques le Fataliate", at 
Aragon's request 

Thcn there 
Prévert ... 

My work has often been com- 
pared with Raymond Queneau's. I 
like his poetry very much, but his 
verbal ‘mathematics’ legs so. I fee] 
| have murr in common with 
Prevert. For several months, we 
aaw each other avery week. We 


wus dJacquek 


Africa last year. 

They're exceptions. Ila very dif- 
ferent nowadays: the advertising 
agency thnks up thu idea and asks 
you tn ا‎ it. a really professional 
touch. There"s nothing I hate more 
than that. (urniny everything into 
a virtuoso exercise 

The tiyo most horrıble months of 
my lıfe [ spent ın Hollywood. .1 
signed my coniract — to make a 
series of animated filma for the 
Jack-in-the-Box fast-food chain — 
and turned up at my hotel, ready 
to perform, so to speak. 1 spent 
three weeks of my two-month stay 
simply demolishing the storyboard 
that had been imposed on me. 

What 1 wauld like to see is u 
return to inapiration. 1 

Your artistic career haz ugcillal- 
ed between your uwn ivork as an 
artist — your paintings, collages 
antl ohjecis — and your output GR (û 

graphic designer 

1 began daing drawings to carn 4 
living. Then I got tu like them. [ 
tried to make them a» goocl as 
possible, and they were too 
sucteasful! I firsl atarted drawing 
cartoons, funnily enaugh, during 
whal the French call the “drêle de 
guerre" or "“phoncy war", I was 
wailing lo do my mulitary service. 
But then came the armistice, so Î 
was never called up. The war 
prevented me from doing my mili- 
tary service. , 

In France, your xensve uf humour 
ıs regarded as British. 

And in England people lıked my 
work beenuae of ı4 French "wu". 
lta truce thal French humaur is 
oflen more verbal than visual. The 
French ure a “witly" race, l always 


try to see the tragic side of life. 
There can be no real humour 


withoul a Louch of the tragic. 


Tragic rtaybe, but not, in your 


work ot least, malicious. You are 
ferocuwus yet tender. Are you never 
nasty? : 

Life's quite nasty enough as it is, 
don't you think? [t would be ill- 
bred to be malicious —’ do you 


Ronald Searle, and designed many covers for the 


New Yorker. 


The nonconformist verve and concise humour that 
was the hallmark of his magazine work also 
informed his posters, which he began designing 
mainly for advertialng agencies, then in the 1880s 
incressingly for cultural or humanitarian causes. 


QUESTION: You began your ca- 
reer in Montparnasse in the mid- 
1990s? Why had you left your 
native Hungary? 


, Françola: 1 left, .1 suppose, be- ۰ 


cause ÎI had too many uncles and 
aunts. There were 15 in all. I was 
faatinated by. Paris, and greatly 
admired the work of Cagsandre 1it 
waê the nom de plume of Kharkov- 
barn French artiat dJean-Marie 
Mouron, 1901-1968, who designed 
advertising posters and theatre 
asta), whose posters ] had seen. 

When I was L7, | spent a year at 
the Budapest College of Art. Î had 
a terrible teacher, Ûne day, I put a 
battle of milk in my drawing next 
to the model who waa posing for us 
— And who was very akinny. The 
teacher was furious: “Wo don't 
want any of your Socialist propa- 
gandaî" He was really fuming. 

Wns that your first piece of social 
and political satire? 

IE waa sentimentaliam mort 
than anything. The politics were 
pure chance. [t's like the last big 
alap my father gave me, To get out 
of going i0 church. I told him I was 
an alheigat, In fact, I just wanted to 
go Lo a foolball match that morn- 


"5 
id yuu go to the Paris Becux 
Arts? 


Na, 1 worked with Casaandre, 
who opened hie own school I 
lea to put a lot of effort in. 
Quite often we'd take a poster out 
into the gtreet after a whole night's 
work to check that the coloura 
were okay in daylight. Sometimes 
Caasandre would make us start 
from scratch again. 

Posters were important then. 
People looked forward to them, 
they'd cross the street to look at 
the ones that had just been put up. 


TH was the cultural event of the | 


week, a bit like the week's new 
films nowadays, 

fi" comingn fo hear people sax 
nowadays that advertising is an 
art. 

If it were art, it wouldn't really 
mattcr. lt would even be quite 
flattering. But what's a pity iu that 
advertising ıa regarded as a sci- 
2 i's an atlılude (hal has 
eli its wıngs. EvorylLhıng i8 
a er Er tn market nih 

In fact advertising has less an 
less to do with art. l'a jusl an 
nrlifite. A8 a result it has ended lıp 
become ineffeclive,. Television com- 
mercials are very cleverly madc, 
smart lille filma. One sees cara 
bucking like broncos or flying 
through the air. 

It reminds me uf the poster 
designed by my friend Raymond 
Savignace For Dunlop tyrea, It 
showed an ordinaty-looking little 
mam foaling in mid-air surround- 
ed by four whecle. A much more 
siriking image, don'L you think? 

Yet graphic arttutn arr util very 
much in ihe game. Savtgnnc, al 79, 
` recenlly designed a Cifmen pouter. 

Villemal — who I think tends to 
repeat himself @ bit these days — 
did one for the soft drink Orangira. 
And you designed a poster for the 
Nautel Observateur, and one for 
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ppeared’ Of South Africa 


By Glenn Frankel 


only with the concurrence of both 
police and prison officials, In prac- 
tice, that has meant a single visit 
once every two wecks for one 
relativa in the cases where fanı- 
illes have found out where their 
relatives are being held. 
Relatives are allowed to provide 
money and clothes and in some 
` cases to take dirty clothes home to 
be washed. That gives them a 
chance to check for bloodstains, 


said a ecammittee member. 
oe-roguloativrm “ltt ZO U1TUTENnr 


“disciplinary contraventiona," in- 
cluding singing, whistling or mak- 
ing an “unnecessary noise," 
lodging “fnlgo, frivolous or mali- 
cious complaints" and causing 
"discontent, agitation or ingubordi- 
nation" among fellow detainees. 
Such violations can result in a 
cutback in food rations for up to 30 
days, solitary confinement lor the 
same period or even corporal pun- 
ishment “not exceeding aix 
strokes.” 

Despite the enforced ailence. 
detainees at Modderbee, a large 
fortress-like prison east of Johan- 
nesburg, managed lo zmuggle out. 
û letter to journalists Insl weck. li 
snid 32 of them are on a hunger 
strike 10 protest {he emergency 
und conditions at the inatitution, 
which it culled "appalling ancl 
extremcly disgusting.” ‘The leior 
demanded regular visits, exercise 
periods, nıedieal attentiun and bet - 
ter fod. A prison afticial anid sauslı 
strikes "are a calculated effort ‘tı 
obtain naximum publiecily (or pro- 
paganda value." 


students, 209 trade unionists, 67 
clergy and church workers and 12 
journalists. A labor monitoring 
group connected with the Univer- 
sity ‘of Witwatersrand has reported 
that 245 union officials remain in 
detention and that 2,324 rank-and- 
file members have been held at 
various times since the emergency 


an. 

Neil Rasa, director of a missing 
parsons bureau sel up by the 
oppasition Progressive Federal 


1 IA. _haa-nlJiat af.- 
A-i o "haye “disap- 


peared." A detainees’ committee 
nıcmber, who asked not lo be 
identified, said previous exper- 
ience suggestcd thal for every one 
of the 2,111 names the committee 
has compiled there may be two 
others being held who have not 
been reported. Western diplomats 
say they have received eatimates 
a8 high as 8,000, 

Police say they are trying to 
contact the next of kin of those 
picked up. But in only 77 of the 
committee's most recent list of 498 
new detention cages had relatives 
been informed. “These families go 
out of thcir heads with worry," 
said Harris, whose firm bas sent 
off 5f telexed roquvsts for infor- 
madion on people it believes de- 
tained. yet has received only nbout 
100 confirmations from pulice. 
“For the resl, we don't know’ where 
they are.” 

Those inside are all but sealed 
nff. Prison regulations published 
the same day as the emergency 
stipulate that visits can take place 


By David Martin and Phyllis Johnson 


imposing import and exporl curbs 
and curtailing or terminating the 
praviaion of technical expertise. 

But Geldenhuys stressed that 
South Africa cannot be seen to be 
openly applying economic coercion 
against ita neighbors, for that 
would leave it vulnerable to calls 
for ganctiona against apartheid 
itself. Explanations, justifications 
and the use of surrogates would be 
necessary, he said, to disguise the 
reality and to protect South Africa 
from the sanctions lobby. 

{David Martin and Phyllis John - 
gon are directors of the Southern 
African Research and Documenta- 
tion Centre and editors of a recently 
published book, “Destructive En- 
Tle: Southern Africa At 

Yar.") 


Sanctions Against Pinochet? 


THE chance death of a 19-year-old with Washington connections has 


paper that advocated economic and 
other “action in relation ta trans- 
port services, distribution and tele- 
communications” with the purpose 
of promoting “political and eco- 
nomic collaboration" in the region, 
When Botha took over the leader- 
ship in 1978, thia became official 
government policy. 1 

A leading [oreign-policy adviser 
to the South African government, 
Profeasor Deon Geldenhuys, wrote 
a consultancy paper in 1981 that 
remains A guide for Pretoria'a 
regional policy. Geldenhuya advo: 
cated limiting or prohibiting the 
use of South African railways and 
harbora for the trade of black-ruled 
neighbors, limiting or banning 
labor recruited from those states, 
creating delays at border posta, 


1 1 a rare glimpse of the condition of state terrorism 
Bien ih in Chile. Rodri Rojas graduated from Woodrow Wilson High 
hool in the District .of Columbia and recently returned to visit his 


had fled as a political refujree. He was 


native country, which his mother 


1 of students entering one of the sluma that army units 
ا‎ and terrorize. Soldiers grabbed him and a companion, 


them with an inflammable fluid, set them afire and 


baat tham, doused 


hospital, 

d them by a road. When they were finally brought to a 

a denied. suitable treatment. Rojas died last week. -. س‎ 
Gen. و ا‎ Pinochet in 1973 overthrew an elected government Lha 


ivil war, He set up ahop as a dictator 


e country slide into c 


had seen 


for‏ ا 
in 1980, wrote a constitution that. could yet keep him in power‏ 

0 ا‎ span of. 25 years. At frat many ag al 

«tolerated. his rule ûs a relief from chaos. Their toleration has since 


i thinned, but their efforts to find a path back to Chile's traditional stabl3 
' democratic waya have foundered. 


mocrats’ from .acroas the spectrurn 


`ugreed onıa broad blueprint called: the Nationel Aceord a year ago, but 


1 ition's ^~gions and on a 
on ‘the opposition 8 °°" ‘that he partly 
٤ u. 13 from 


ا 
ا 9 3 


Lical + 


have yet to follow through. 
President Pinochet has played 


eral apprehension about vinlgnce on thr * "Ty 


. provokes by cloaıng olf nf.,, . 
using the decurity Force, ial! 
Successive. Ameri: 


Ea 1 E 


orders reatraining police from aa- 
saulting Lhree teen-aged detainees. 
In each cage, relatives visiting the 
prisoners said they complained of 
being beaten by police. The 
government haa yet to file re- 
sponges to these allegations. 

“We have recéived allegationa of 
tûrture and assault in a number of 
police stations,” said Peter Harris, 
a lawyer with Cheadle, Haysom 
and Thompson, a law firm here 
that representa more than 400 
detainces. Last year it brought a 


_ Che AVasbingt 


The ‘Dis 


JOHANNESBURG — The man's 
hands were sripped tightly togeth- 


In ‘one senge, the man whose 
wife is at security-police headquar- 
tera is lucky, He at least knows 
where his wife is. Deapite official 
assurances to the contrary, rights 
advocates say that in a large 
majority of cases, family nıembers 
have not been informed of the 
detentiong. ' 

The government contends the 
detentions are necessary to bring 
to an end two years of bloodshed 
that has .claimed more than 2,000 
lives and plunged this white-ruled 


coun into a ge NAMA. Jawsuit—agetrut™ -UNICY TN POF 
Be BONER! tr E 


Elizabeth in which prison doctor 
Wendy Orr said she had trealed 
large numbers of detainees for 
injuries consistent with torture 
and other abuge. 

Dr. Orr was quickly removed 
from her prison job, and the 
lawsuit waa digmisged a few weeks 
ago because last ycar's emergency 
decree, under which it waa 
brought, had expired in March, 
Restrictions on visits and informa- 
tion are š0 tight thıs time, said 
Harris, thal oblaining legally ad. 
nugsible evidence of palice abuse is 
all but itıpoesible. 

"We're mostly getting messrgcs 
shouted frum the prison windows 
ùr things said to relatives on 
visit,” he suid. "Just aboul all wu 
can do is request assurancea fram 
Pretoria thal u district surgeon 
prison doctort will be immediately 
dispatched 10 vist the cell and 
cxaımıne the detaince.” 

As of lusl week, the list had 
2.11l names, ineluding 488 coın- 
munity atlivists, 261 teachers and 


How Pretoria Coerces Its Neighbours 


WHILE the international commu- 
nity debates whether to impose 
sanctions against South Africa in 
an attempt to end that country's 
apartheid system and halt the 
spiral of violence, South Africa 
itself is imposing aanctions against 
its independent, black-ruled neigh- 
bors, coating them well in excess of 
$10 billion and poasibly double 


railway to Maputo, but that route 
haa been closed aince it was 
sabotaged in ÃAugusl 20, 1983, and 
its trade now passes through South 
African ports. 

Having ensured dependence ûn 
southern routes, South African 
authorities can divert or delay thıs 
traffic at will. Their insistence 
that Zimbabwe uge porta other 
than Durban added $500 per ton to 
the freight cost of tobacco exports. 
There are hundreds of other exam- 
ples of selective sanctions dating 
back to 1981. 

Angola's case ia sometimes seen 
as different, for it has been fight- 
ing a war aince South African 
troops invaded in August 1975. 
South Africa has a direct national 
interest at stake in Angola in that 
the capture and control of the 
Cabinda oilfields would give Pre- 
toria fuel security in the event of 
effective imposition of an interna- 
tional ail embargo. 

Mozambique used to be an ex- 
porter of cement, with its Maputo 
factory drawing materials from a 

uarry south of the capital at 
amanga. However, the railway 
line linking the quarry and the 


.faetory has been continuoualy sab- 


ataged since October 1984. As a 
result, Mozambique no longer ex. 
ports cament, but spends 90,000 
rands per month importing clinker 
from South Africa, and the local 
price of a ton of cement has risen 
by 5Û .percent.. 

Pretoria perceives itself, . mili- 
tarily. and ecanomically, as .the 
region's “superpower.” Ita “total 
strategy" policy, involving the mo- 


. bilization of, all forces — political, 


economic, . diplomatic and. mili 


.—. İn degfenae of ا‎ : 


otha. waa 
minister of defense. .It was.. first 
lald out in 1977 in a.defensş white 


emerged when P.. W. 


E "state 
security," Pretoria has refused to 
release the names or numbers of 
thoae detained and haa threatened 
journalists with prosecution or 
deportation if they publish detain. 
ees’ names, any “unauthorized” 
information about police activitieg 
or anything else deemed "subver- 
sive." ‘This article was written 
under those restrictions. 

Nonetheless, as the emergency 
entera ita second month, some 
information is beginning to 
trickle fram the prisons. Civil 
rights lawyera, using thre timited 
powers of South Africa's judiciary, 
have begun 1o hammer some small 
chinks in the monolithic state 
sevurily apparatus. Tlırce detain. 
ewn were released last wevk after 
luwsuits were brought un their 
behalf by relatives. În lu cisn, 
judges ruled thal even usıtıg tluir 
swecping emergency puwers, pile 
must have reagonable grourıds te 
make arrests. 

Couta in Natal have granterl 


that running south through 
Zimbabwe to the South African 
ports of Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
East London and Cape Town. 

The region'a other main outlets 
to the aea are west through Angola 
and east through Mozambique. 
The western link to the Atlantic 
coast is the Benguela Railway, 
which used to transport copper 
fram Zambia {accounting for 90 

recent of ita exports! and from 

aire's Shaba Province. This route 
has not functioned for more than a 
decade due to sabotage in Angola, 
The eastern rail links through 
Mozambique have also been aya- 
tematically sabotaged or de. 
stroyed, preventing the landlocked 
countries in central Africa from 
uaing trade routes to Indian Ocean 
porls. 

Routes لتا‎ Mozambique are 
the ahortest and cheapest means of 
transportation for goods from 
Zimbabwe, Zambia and Malawi 
and offered the option for Bota. 
„wana to divert ita trade. Three 
yeara after Zimbabwe's indepen. 
dence in 198Û, mare than haif of 
that country's trade transitted Mo- 

. Zambique, reducing Zimbabwe's 
dependence on the South African 
railway network. 

Today the only lines functioning 
on Mozambique's four main rail- 
way aysterms are those that South 
Africa .ias an interest in keeping 
open or those that are defended at 
massive military’ cost. The Beira 
route — containing Zimbabwe's oil 
pipeline, aş well ag. its shortest 

and railway to the sea — ig 

, kept open. through Mozambique by 
the Zimbabwe army. 

, The pon qf Zimbabwe's trade 
through Mozambique, which was 
53,9 percent in 1988, la now about 

. 5 percent; The cheapest route. for 

. Zimbabwe's bulk. exporta ig the 


deacribed his wife's arrest ‘three 
weeks ago and his two brief 
meetings with her in jail. 

For a while, he said,' ahe had 
been held with other political 
detainees at the central prigon, 
where she had: access to booka, 

1 daily exercise and tlıe company of 
others being held under South 
Africa’s stringent state of emer- 
1 gency. Then, last week, she had 
een transferred to a aecurity 
nnlirn haafdaqna rtava _fou—inbarrogo— 
tion and held in solitary confine- 
nıent. The lights burned 24 hours a 
day in her cell, meala were bleak 
and irregular, the toilet filthy, he 
said, while exercise was not al- 
lowed and the only reading matter 


“This is going to break her 
absolutely," the man said, recall- 
ing her frightened look during his 
last visit. "She feela very scared.” 

Her situation, as described by 
her husband, who asked thal their 
names not be used, was just one 
namelega case among thousands 
involving detainees since 
government imposed a stute of 
emergency one month Aiko and 
an illustration, you are piven a began rounding up opponents. 
Since then, human-rights advu- 
catea cslimate, between 3,8UN nnd 
§$,000 people have been detained 
without charge or acceas to law- 
yers. They can be held indefinitely 
until the end of the emergency, 
which officials hint could go on [or 


The dictionary definition of 
sanctions is “economic or military 
action to coerce a state to con- 
form." There is ample evidence 
that South Africa ia using both 
economic and military means to 
coerce ita neighbors, restricting 
their accega to trade routes and 
vastly increasing their tıansporta- 


To achieve this, Pretoria relies 
largely on surrogate forces. Cap- 
tured documents, prisoners and 
ballistics teats have 
South Africa as the source of 
training, weapons, and atrategy for 
: in Mozambique, 
Zimbabwe, and Angola, which, 
together with Zambia, Lesotho and 
Botawana, have alao been subject- 
ed to direct attacks by the South 
African defense force. 

The purpose of South Africa's 
undeclared war againat ita neigh- 
bora ig to foşter a dependence that 
will be politically submissive for 

em and economically lucrative 
for South Africa and that will act 
a8 a bulwark againat the imposi- 
tion of international 
against apartheid. Central to thia 
strategy ia the destruction qf re- 
gional tranaportation . routea — 
particularly railwaya — which 
.provide an alternative to those 
j through South Africa. 

the regional rail linke rùn- 
ning east, west and south, the only 
one not aabotaged since .1§80 ia 


armed bands 
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tender, sometimes wistful images are thrown togeth- 
er in startling and often absurd juxtposition — 
André Frarıçols's wit is never far away. 

But in his most recent work he has drawn his 


i و‎ 


In the late 1850s, when commissioned by another 
longstanding friend, Robert Delpire, to dealgn 
posters for the launch of Ciltroëên’s new DS model 
with hydraulic suspenslon, François did not deplet a 


car at all, but Instead conjured up an eloquent inspiration more from daily Hfe, with portraits of 


friends and family as well as self-portraits, and 
images of his atudio, his garden, and of children 
playing in the long grass. 1 
When I went to see André François at his country 
home, he was in his studio at the bottom of hig 
garden waiting for a truck to pick up some of hig 
work for the Palais de Tokyo exhibition. He was 
shifting heavy canvases and ‘objects with paren 
ease, for although 70, he still cuta an athletic 
Pausing between bouts of exertion, he reminisced: 
: “We were in Haute-Savole from 1942 to 1944. We did 
a lot of walking. One day, a farmer's wife asked me: 
o In Hfe when there's no war?’ ‘Pm a 
painter and a draughtsman.’ ‘Oh, what a pity,’ she 
said, ‘a flne atrapping fellow like youl’ *". 


gure, 


er and his 


agree to do the occasional poster, 
because it was something I enjoyed 
doing. 

Your success as an illustrator 
and poster-designer at the expense 
— in France at teast — of your uıork 
as û painter and sculptor, seems to 
have given you a complex. Is the 
idea behind this exhıbition to gel 
rid of that complex? 

Yes, it annoys me. If a painter 
has a senge of humour, people say: 
he'a a humorist who paints. But ãû- 
called pure art ıa aometimea much 
more commercial than so-called 
commercial art. The applied arta 
have very strict rules whıch have 
to be adhered to. 

The two forms require complete- 
ly different working methods: 
when yoıt design a poster or draw 


was the Bible. 


very conplex brief which you try 
to reduce to essentials. 

Painting ia the uppusite. lL i5 a 
feeling or a xımple shape one 
enriches or developa. At a certain 
point, the painlıng ı8 finished. It's 
then that you tty to unclerstand 
what it nıeans. 

There ure recurring themes in 


mantha. 


faces, bits of chairs, cut-out melal 
sheets. You're always looking for 


into the water and observing the 
Do you like the surrealists? Did 


No, not renlly. I'm lena interest” 
that figure 

Thè André François retro: 
Tokyo, 13 averıue du President 
André François 
{graphic art, paintings, 


tion costs, 


. Popular Front 


Continued fram page 12 
“Front Populaire 1936", by 
Louisa Bodin and Jean 
Touchard, publishcd bY 
.Armand Colin, 238pp, 120 
franca, : 2 
“1886, . Arts et Littérature’, 
special issue of the magazine 
Europe, 210pp, 65 francs. 

“Les Ecrivalins et le Fron! 
Populaire”, by Geraldi Leroy 
and Anne Roche, published bY 
.Preasés de la Fondation des 
Selences Politiques, 324pp, . 160 
francg... .., EE 
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fe onde). 


3 „.bireoteur Andre r 0 
lr, `, , World oi a 
I: ° iE Lg da, Parle 3 


: More, : . Of. 
| ; All rights striotly reserved ' 


‘What do you 


ready. Prevert told mo to draw and collages — butterflies, clock- 
So what happened after the war? 1 drew. Then he wrote. 


"Lettres des [les jt's the objecl which gives the 


E app e اا‎ order. A pebble placed on a blank 
ound, and which then turn sheet of paper cun inspire a 
1 The two most horrible months of newspapers. At the end of the war, : : 

Quite often we'd take a poster out my life I spent ın Hollywood. [ there was a shortage of everything o presgules (peninsulas). That drawing. It's like throwing A stone 
signed my contract — to make a excepl newapapers. 
: : 1 series of animated films for the titles would appear each week. 
were okay in daylight. Şometimes Jack-in-the-Box fast-food chain — They all had their day for receiv- 
and turned up af my hotel, ready ing copy. I took drawings along, 
1 to perform, #0 to apeak, ] spent EEE 
Postera were important then. three weeks of my two-month stay 


simply demolishing the storyboard 
they'd eross the street to look at that hed been یا‎ 


German occupa-‏ ا ,1952 ın‏ ق 
lon was not long over, there was rigmlea.‏ 
and all that. e‏ الا e‏ 
our first advertising work a in their cirelen?‏ 
such was for Galeries Lafayette. TR‏ 
Iremember it well: it was for the ed in aurranliam than in showing‏ 
sales, one week for household inner reality.‏ 
linêen, the other for lace. At that :‏ 
n war, ther? spective ia on at the Palais de‏ و What 1 woukd like: io see is a Sa they published‏ 
was biding ita time. . Afuch later, ¥ort did work far biy Wilson, ‘75016 Paria, until Sep-‏ 
ed between your own work as an SU Were books. The firat book 1 “causes, cultura! campaigns ancl s, tember B8.‏ 
It's common t0 hear people saY artigt — ¥our paintings. collages 1‏ 


nowadays that advertisng is an and obhjecis — and your uulput a ‘Diderot’ "Jacques le Fataliate", at Yes, there waa a time when Igot drawings and theatre sets), 


more support from UNESCO than ' published by’ Herscher, 232 pp, 
But i! was also your otin decı- a 
YeB, I can even. date it precisely’. 
tion for New York and 1 realiaed [ 


would have to give priority to one 


rtic plumped for 
painting, though I continued to 


bentiary of hybrid creatures — half-angelhalf-fish, 
half-duck/half-fish, and s0 on — around the theme of 
water. This was at a time when everyone saw cars 
اا‎ in terms of roaring, naturalistically-depicted 
machines. ا‎ : 


His celebrated poster for the weekly Nouvel 
Observateur in 1972 broke away from traditional 
hard-sell advertising techniques: it showed a flock of 
sheep with polo-necks made of newspaper. 


Soon François’s commercial art became as well 
known in France as it had been abroad. But in the 
1960s he concentrated more on his private work, 

' which {is well-represented in the Palaia de Tokyo 
exhibition and in Herscher's book. Hère, sometimea 


Grasping the basics 


šalf portrait In the studio, detall 


remember Emperor Franz Josef were working on a book. We just 
They're exceptions Ita very dif- remark about anti-Semitism? He talked. But the text was never 
go to a football match that morn- ferent nowadays: the advertising described it as a lack of breeding. 
n ê E BEB uageney thinks up iden 
HE yolu go € Faris DEUX yol te give it a really professiona i 4 a . 
Artaî touch. There's nothing I hate more 1944. It was to advertise ı lû Î era a kind of political similarities, eoincıdencea. 
Na, Î worked with Cassandre, than that, turning everything into prisonera of war and deportees. But ۰ 


My first real poster dates from 
1 earned my living mainly from 


Several new 


Intervlew by 
Michéle Champenois 


em 
Advertising 


illustrated . was an edition of on. 


Aragon'n request 


hen there was Jatgoues i 
ا‎ ۰ q ad agencies. 


My work has often been com- sion, magn’? it? 


l1 have mort in common with 


Your artistic career has oscillat- 


۱ began daing drawings ta earn n 

E ا‎ 2 e living. Then 1 got to like them. 1 
attering. But what's a pı a i 

Nel i ET ڪَ‎ BCİ- E 0 a e pared with Raymond Queneau's. 1 

ence. It's an attitude that has Luccezslul! | first started drawing liku his poetry very much, but hi In 1962 1 was preparing an exhibi- 

its wıngs. Everything 18 cartoons, funnily enou‏ ا 


gh, dunn verbal ‘mathematics’ less ao, [ feel 
what the French call t 


he "dröle de 


14 


André François is an artist with many strings to hits 
bow — oil painting, drawing, collage, aculpture, set 
designing, book Illustration, cartoons and advertls- 
ing (especially posters), But behind the diversiflca- 
tion there ls a homogeneous and immediately 
recognisable style. This cmerges very strongly {trom 
the retrospective now on at the Palais de Tokyo in 
Paris and from the book devoted to hia work just 
published by Herscher (an English translation i due 
out In the autamn). : 

Francois first made a uame for himself outside 
France, He contributed cartoons to Punch and 
Lilliput in a similar vcin to the work of his friend, 
Ronald Searle, and designed many covera for the 
New Yorker. 

The nonconformist verve and coucise humour that 
was the hallmark of his magazine work also 
informed his posters, which he began designing 
mainly for advertising agencles, then in the 1980s 
increasingly for cultural or humanltarlan causes: 


QUESTION: You began your ca- 
reer fn Montparnasse in the mid- 
1090a? Why had you lef ` your 
native Hungary? 

Françols: I left, I auppoge, be- 
causa I1 had too many unclea .and. 
aunts. There were 15 in all. Î was 
fagcinated by Paris, and greatly 
admired the work of Caasandre (it 
waa the nom de plume of Kharkav- 
born French artist Jean-Marie 
Mouron, 1901-1968, who designed 
advertising postera and theatre 
sêta), whose posters ] had seen. 

When 1 was 17, I! apent a year at 
the Budapest College of Art. I had 
a torrible teacher. One day, I put u 
bottle of milk in my drawıng next 
to the model who was posing for us 
— and who was very skinny. The 
teacher was furious: “We don't 
wanl any of your Socinlisl propa- 
ganda!" He was really fumıng. 

Was that your fîrst piece of xocial 
and political satire? 

Ii was sentimentaliam mure 
than anything. ‘The politics were 
pure chance. It's like the laat big 
slap my father gave ıne. To get out 
of going to church, I told him [Î waa Africa last year. 
an atheist. In fact, I just wanted to 


who opened his own emcehool. I] a virt uoSO exercise. 
learned to put a lot of effort in. 


into the street after a whole night's 
work to check that the colours 


Cassandre would make us’ start 
from scratch again. 


People Iooked forward to therm, 
the ones that had just been put up. 


It waa the cultural event of the return tn inspiration. 


week, a bit like the week's new 
films nowadaya. 


art 


. raphic designer. 
If it were art, it wouldn't really 8 n 


subordinated to market research 


În fuct advertising has leas and guerre" ûr “phoney war", [ was Prevert. For several months, we particular activity. 


: 1 waiting to do my mılıtary gşervice, 3W each other overy week. We 
artifice. As a result il has ended up But then came Lhe armistice, so İ 
become ineffevtive. ‘Television com- was nevor called up. The war 


mercinla nare very cleverly made, prevented me from doing my mili- 


In France, your sense uf humour 
is e ا ا و‎ E 
nd in Englan ple liked my 
designed by my friend Raymond work because of its French ril 
Savignac for Dunlup tyres. It [t'a true that French humour ju 
showed an ordinary-looking tittle often more verbal than visual. ‘The 
man flontıng in mıd-air surround- French are a “witty” race. I alwaya 
ed by four wheels. A much more try to gce tho tragic side of life. 
1 : َ There can be no real humour 
Fel graphic artrslk are still tery without a touch of the tragic. 
Hg Tragte maybe, but nol, in vour 
recently cleaigned u Citroen poster. work at leasi, malicious. You are 
Villeno! — eho f fhink tends to ferocious yet lender Are you never 


Life's quite nasty enough aa it is, 
And you desugned a poster for thet don't you think? It would be ill 
Nouvel! Observateur, and one for bred o be malicious — do you 


less to do with art. It's just an 


smart little films. One sees cura Lary service. 
bucking like broncos ur Hyıny 
through tlhe air. 

It reminds me vf the paster 


striking image, don't you think? 


much in the gamer. Savignac, al 79, 


repeat himself « bit these dus — nasty? 
did one for thr sof drink Orangina. 1 
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Zimbabwe: Repression And Progress. 


inevitably 
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(Gleni' Frarikel is ‘empletng a 
, three-year four’ this'mionth as The 
Washington Pogt's souithcern Africa 
correspon lent. ر‎ 


"HARARE, Zimbabwe 4 We' had 
driven for more tha an Hour on a 
half-paved road to 'Tsholotaho, a 
desolate outpost, of southwestern 
Matabeleland ‘where arméd digai- 
dents and government troops had 
been attacking each other — and 
the civilians in between — for 
three years. Now we were standing 
on a bare patch of hatd serabble in 
front of a one-room hut listening to 
ã young woman with a hungry, 
shivering baby in her irma 

She described in a quiet moıo- 


itimidaled, rounded : The men who govern Zimbabwe 
up, torlurêd ‘and, sometimes, still seem to’ be running a liher- 
killed.  ’' ation' ınovement rather than'''‘a 
' Each year, too, Zimbabwe's frûil pe With a few notewnr- 
inatitutiona of public digsent grow ' f ¥ ‘exceptions, most are not prb- 
Weaker and mèfê preyed upün. The fessionals with careers to fall' back 
retent arrèstë ûf two Catholic on, Aafid few stanid out aa ment ‘of 
human rights activists, ever unquêeztionable competence and 
though they were quickly released, per ormanze.  ' | 
are further proof that’ those who Their insecurity is not assuaked 
seek to hold thê government ac- by Mugabe, their demanding, aus- 
terê leader. His wife, Sally, has 


countable for its excesses do ko nt 
breaking with Nkomo in 1963, 


their own risk’ in the new 

Zimbabwe. 

' Mee men who them- By Glenn Frankel bringing very few of his: tribesmen 

selveg were victims of torture and : with him. 1 

brutality during the years of white told interviewers that her husband Bul Nkala isu useful tool. 

rule now şeem to have adjusted canı go from cold anger one minute Because he is an ethnic outsider 

easily' to employing {hê same es next. a ا اا‎ bast 0 ا‎ ۳ 
1 repressive apparatus against dis- others bêlieve there is a core o ugAbe can rely upon his loyalty, 

r aC eh E E Cy : 0 : controlled, cold rage inside Robert and truat him in a wuy he cannot 

Mugnbe {hat never forgives and trust many others. 


came in a white Land. Rover, ita E i 
ا ا ا‎ Te Aever forgets. And Nkaln is a hard mun. He 
There are many pieces in the spent û total of 14 years behind 


away her husband, a Part of the answer is that 
Mugabe puzzle: his Jeuuil back- bars, nuteh af it in solitary conflne- 


achaolteacher, who was known as ı Zimbabwe does have a ‘genuine 


Lhe ‘people of Matabeleland, who 
' constilute 2Û percent of 
Zimbahwe's population, Mugabe's 
party seems intent ûn crushing 
' them: The danger is tHat in the 
' procèss ib'ls creating û petmanëéht- 
‘ly disaffected minbrity '— the very 
“"enenıies"” Mugabe rails against, 
In doing ao, he has relied upon 
lieutenants like Enos Nkala; who 
‘shared a cell with the future prime 
minister over 10 years, Nkala ı8 an 
Ndebele whû joined Mugabe in 


uf’ ‘thE üne-party stute, which 
Mugabe is dedicated to achievlhg. 
will mean even fewer voices ` of 
‘dissent as’ well as' further 
restrictions on an already docile 


press, 1 ess 

When  Sundny Mail ‘editor 
Musgrurwa lost hia joüb last vear, 
the lesson of his sacking +~— don't 
make waves or your career will be 
jeopardizcd — waa not lost on 
younger Zimbabwean journalists. 

For'" whitekb, this ° erosion of 
human ' rights is disturbing but 
prqbably' ‘nol crucial. More than 
half of the while population of 
250,000 have lef since indepen- 
dence. Those whû remain do so 
because the life remains comfort- 
able, profîta reasonable and 
most imporlantly — there is tı 
plnce elsc to go. Some who left [or 
South Africa have even hegun 
trickling back after redlizing that 
lhe hightmare of civil war they 
faced in Rhodesia may bc repeal- 
inf itself down south. 

Mugube hus promised to rid 
Purliument of ils 20 whites-only 
Reals next yeur by conslituliona} 
menns. But many whites bclieve 
the elimination of ıı rucially hased 
franchis¢ and the shrinkage of ihe 
while population actually pute 
those whu remain in a mare secure 
position because they retnin eci- 
ıomic clout while bucuning less ùf 
© : : u political threat. Mugnbe. whu 
Karoi has never pretended to like theın., 

HARARE has always insisted he nceds therm 
And hia cnaulious actions naver IJi 
PUM SIX years refl his worl. 

One while who has comme lu 
lerm+ wilh the new Zimbilnye 1- 
NET Michac! Aurel. chaurmnn vf Lh 

e cuulntry'= Cathabe Juslice qird 
Puacr Commission. who was :ı 
luugh erte of the Smith rein 
Aur was detmnual hrıctls hy 
Nkilı und he bûs been miapukelıı 
ın conJemmNE Lorture ald uth! 
ENS of repression In roecenl Years 
Yel he still believes Zimbabwe lie 
a brıght future 

The government's conmitmcnı 
to rural develapment and ıts per- 
formance in the fields of education 
and health Jeave him with great 
hope. "Of course there are many 
problems, but I think ıt's working 
remarkably well.' he says. 
“Mugabe is truly a great and 
popular leader. The vast majority 
is [ar better off than they were 
during the days of Smith.” 

Aurel may be right. Many west- 
ern diplomats and local business- 
men are conyvihced that Mugabe 
will continue tû show taution and 
He pragmatism in steering this coun- 
try toward his socialist goals. But 
it is leas certain how he will deal 
1 those he perceives as obsta- 
cles. 

1 keep , rarçalling the. forlorn 

eoplé ‘uf, TaHolotsho' and „a bleak 
Priday mûorning before last June" 
parliamentary election when 
Mugabe ventured there for a brief 
campaign «top. 

He didn’'l stay lang ın what he 
. glearly , saw ap enemy territory. 
here Wert no hindshaking forays 
inia the gsullen crowd that had 
been rounded up for’ the occasion. 
Othera on the platform laughed 
and im ا‎ t0 5 
npre ..thge «ugly afmoaphere, bu 
Mugalë wd Having none of that. 

Instead, he slumped in his chair, a 
grim expreasion on his face as he 


supporter uf an bpposilion political enemy. South Africa reprceaents a 
party. He had never come bark, real threat to this country's future, 
and the government denied any and there is strong evidence’ that 
knowledge of hih wherenbuuts. Pretoria has armed at least some 
Ncither my colleague nor I had the of the dissidents, 

heart to ask if she thought he was But much more of Lhe answer 
dead. lies in that supposedly forgotten 

Let me tell you about unnther indepvndence war. While 
mother and another haby. She was Zimbabwu's revûvery has heen Jlit- 
standing silently in the nursery of tle shorl af remarkable, ihe can- 
a arnall local hospital in Karoi in flict left deep scars un all sıdes, 
narthwestern Zimhabwe. wutching and the brutal and corrosive im- 
pact of the violence slill eats at 
hig country’s political soul. 

Mugabe and many of his top 
üfficials spenl a decade ar more 
behind hars before joining their 
comradex ın the bush. They felt 
betrayed by the British, who re- 
fused to bring lan Smith's white 
government to heel, by the Savıets, 
who bucked Nkomo's riyal forcıa, 
and by tho Weal in general. uw ho 
s#anclan»« campaign ugiins Lhen- 
Rhodesuı was u half-hearted larue 

Theır vears ın the buah made e 
these former guerrillas sensitive to | Bulawayo, 
the needs and aspirationê uf the أ‎ 2 
rural population that often hid and ' 48 
fed thenı. and whose suppxırt even.» 
tually tipped the scales agninst 
white rule. Thal goes [ar in 
explaining why this government is 
ane olf the few in Africa to have 
comnitted substantial resources 
for large-scale programa to develop 
peasant ugmculture, educutiun and 
health. 

But the war had other effecls as 
well. Like most tiberation move- 
: ments, Mugabe's Zimbabwe Afri- 

can National e E A 

othouse of restless paranoia, hos- + r EES 

i and ا‎ Many died und, with .ils rigid division | 
` mysteriously, some at the hands of between the saved and the - 

white ussussins, others by the long damned: his (eeling that, having 

knives uf their own comrades. ا 3 ا‎ a 

surpri „ Lhê aged ë2, he has nu n : 1 
ا وو یی‎ 0 e achieving: his national; goals; his allegedly was 0 tortured while 
seem to climb down. 1 dedication to Marxism, with iti in ‘deténtidn:; nd tûok’ apparent 

" Paranoia, ja , still a; promjpent . liturgy of class struggle and ıdenti- delight in threalening others with 
featur af pabtiéa). jife hereı ‘The. :fiable' enemies; his keen intellect thé samê fate! i iortte ‘ale. 

tendency to characterize political thut won him ndvanted degrees es ا ا ا‎ 
adult tah votê nvety child can go ' opponents ug “enemies,” the use of while in prison ind. keeps him.onı ١ e eh ا‎ lis ا‎ a 
to achool aud every baby has a detention without trial and other top of developments. despite, thei ' ! i a E OS E 

tter çhaneé at Urvivil. n emergency powers inherited franı fact that his inner circle nf advis. n 4 a اا ا‎ i 
„Î have also written of'thê ëx- the days uf Smith, the frequent era is thin. in, latgely :said Amnesty , İad .paid ‘kpowh 
‘traordinary rétonciliation "between rights dbuges' all cin bf rep, ud . ; Ona façtor'that renıains, 0 0 ا ا‎ a rer "a alr 

white and binck, the uppargh{ ehae legacies af i War that hould néver". coicéaled is Mugabe's n bl 0 mation — a charge Amnesty offi- 
wıth which Pririe Minister Ro ert hava boen fought and went on far 0 1 uli: "hefty bnd; | ا4‎ dany.ı A ed jn’ a; Fpbruary 
* : “0 ¥ 1 Si ا‎ a ii 1 : 1. n ۶ 
ا‎ a Et to er there is a, lesson here Zirnbabwe's Shona-spenking ma- lary a a 
bitter e independence for the whiteg of South Africa , jority. Divisions within these 0 ا ا 8 و‎ 
war, A conflict that was. the’ tral- remains to be- gen.” If. white rule ا‎ tribal ha 3 ug, o 0 E e E A 
matic ‘equivalent df ‘out own does not aurtviie doêsıit nıean that’ ‘ideological, and Mugabe's role is.to' : Yo d their foreign’ aid?" he 
ea Ciyil War "` '. ` the longer South Africans struggle ا‎ r n u ا‎ N 0 ign ا‎ 
ا‎ e i ا‎ a the more likely it a like - he's giakding an 8 Î tomorrtûw, expel ‘évery- diplomat, stared at the audience, then gave a 
e a oer e E ر‎ to er ,rolling log on a fast-flowing river," and Zimbabwe would still sur. 20-minyte spegch thant ,goncluded 
êader who has so teadily made is tlıatıthose who çome 0 4 hit busines exevutiye ' vive”: . vr 1 u u ; wif „4 lot-sq-vhild .warhihg, 

a ith his former whiteren- , will hğvo ibeén! tadjcalized j gûnd ,,84id .n whitğ' busines exevu `‘ Many of Zima wek ends ebm. n ey ا‎ Nkomo'a 
ia EE engiheér, ù kimilar brutalized by the procega of win- ° with a clûse and 'aympathetic view ¥ 0 a n by E al 
;: rapprochement ‘With his fofther ` ning their liberation? 

e lg ۰ E hi ae the wiHDêrs ıwegky! just. to ıkeep ' himself: up- ` Cabinet “rninidter: Tip charge : of “er 


sition leader'Jéshia : 
E ear Hs E nl Bs military culture İn everyone,” aaid 


: 1. 4 4 ligence 
' operative ota Matabeleland oa. Willie O Musarurwa, who apent 


operative inta. Matabelelan( EWA, 
ibly ‘to: :tha, digsid nearly 11 years ih prison before 
tenaibly ‘to root out:the, dissidents r e el pe 


| who profess. loyalty.to'Nkomo evan - ind ee Sito gêh Rindayr: f ‘ù “anéles, ج‎ 8 jt i 
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Mr Htabert Mugnhe' 


hêr tiny intait son struggle for life 
in an incubation machıhne. Before 
binek rule six yenra ago, the only 
similar machine for premature 
infants were 190 miles away in the 
enpital. Many of those babıes died. 


۲ 


South 
Africa 


Ny 


[ 


‘This one lived. 
For three years I have watched 
‘and reported aa Zimbabwe, Alri 
ca's youngest: country, , wrestles 
with itd. ghosts’ and its destiny. 
‘While much of Africa has suffered 
' bankrüptey and faminc. this na- 
‘tion’ has retaıned ıta sell-respert 
and a modest measure nf prosper- 
Hy by ctautiûua economic manage- 
ment combined with it social 
conscience, Where once ‘1 small 
white’ minority Filed, now every 


ment. It is an experience he 
refusea to discuss publiely, but the 
bitterness clearly runa deep. 
locked up five of Nkamo's lieuten- 


anta last year, one of whom 


‘many’ ways Nkala. afld'thosc who wau correct — 


, thş, security :forceg:. mali victims : M ial. faoti ited. „ .... further, ag they have been in most over the „Promising , experiment 
| a peyember of e | did note felenliy joa, the ofp, ie gon. keep petir thp, Yoong, other Kiron Bptlona; The eave a 1e Hilal E ein 
: ebele 1 U a . NLP کی ت ا : 4 ا‎ " irs E O LS N E : 
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‘Gûnzdles, president of the College 
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Getting The Right Message 


“What's the story?" 


against an 


properly, I think) 
Pndlse 


riminating uRe 0 analogies. lf President Jimmy Carter had 


asked that question, write May 
and neuastadt, he would have 
learned that the supposedly newly 
discovered “Soviet Brigade" in 
Cuba, revealed in 1979, had been 
there since at leaat 1962, With 
that knowledge, he would not have 
assumed that the presence of 
: Soviet troops in Cuba dramatically 
announced in 1979 called for g 
chilling denuncintion and ultima. 
tum to the Soviet Union which 
ES ta the denth of SALT 


Thinking in Time opens with a 
chapter entitled "Succoss Story” 
which deals wilh President John 
Kennedy's handling of the Cuban 
missile crisia of 1962, I doubtleag 
represent a minority point of view, 
but I regard this crisis manage: 
ment as a "success" only because 
the wily Nikita Khrushchev was 
و دا1 دس1‎ than tha ynnfthfnl 
تم وا‎ president to risk World 

ar IIT. 

I believe that the Cubans want- 
ed a small number of Soviet 
missiles, but not to attack the 
United States — ridiculoua in that 
if would have assured the inciner- 
ation of Cuba; rather they were 
seeking a deterrent against a more 
carefully planned second Bay of 
Pigs invasion. Although Neustadt 
and May ignore lhis historical 
probability, the Kennedy adminis. 
tration after suffering a painful 
reversal at the Bay of Piyp serious. 
ly considered both the uasugsina- 
tion of Fidel Cuatro and u second 
more uastutely planned invasiun of 
Cuba. A sınull ıumber of missiles 
capable uf damaging Minami and u 
few other Amerieın Lurguls Wad 
the probuble deterrent necded to 
forcstall this pussibility,. ‘That 
Khrushchev wus willing to surren- 
der this Cuban uption ın a ıneasure 
nol so much of the Kennedy 
administration's wine use of hia- 
tory as of Khrushchev's realism 
and common sense, 

I conıntend this book to lovers of 
history and to American policy 
makers who will heed the advice of 
its authors to usc il with "enution” 
and “prudence”. 


ددد 


George MeGovern, the 1973 preBi- 
dential nominee of the Democratic 
Partly and furmer United Siales 
senator from Suuth Dakota, was 
profesRur of histury and political 
science at Dukota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity 110-1953. 


Specter 


the government jusl for the auke of 
it," he sald, referring to last week's 
two-day national atrike enlling for 
a rapid return to demoeracy. "This 
will continue beyond 1989," An- 
othér ternı waa necessary to con- 
golidnle his government's 
achievements and prevent them 
being wasted by the politicians. , 
Pinochet rejectod any changes to 
the constitution, under which. a 
single candidate, named by the 
military commanders in chief, ia to 
be put to a national plebiscite in 
1988. The next presidential term 
, enda in 1997. 1 
. „ Pinochet's statement was the 
flattest challenge yet to those in 
the military, including non-army 
, members of the government junta, 
‘whose support for Pinochet  ap- 
ears to be wavering, or who. may 
ıave conşjdered encouraging' :le- 
gitimate dlections in 1989, 
Iri Santiago, 15 of the 18, ippûsk- 
‘tio leadera accused by the govern- 
ment of sècurity ' offenkes’ for 
tilling last week's strike; و‎ 
themselved' up after a wee n 
hiding. ‘Among those who turhed 
tHiernselves'ih were Dr, Juan Luis, 


,of Physicians, and: leatlers 'öf' pro” ' 
, (êisiûnal, groups"such 'aš acAderm-: 
“ida, enlgiheers ahd tegdcherk, ab wêl 
ag students, . i rt 


of 


To avoid this danger, they suggest 
What are the 
Likenesses and the Differences be- 
current situation and 


a aecond test: 


tween the 
the historical analogy? 


In my view, the most abused and 


moat costly historical analo 


since World War IÎ haa been the 
frequent : invocation of American 
policmakers of the “leasona of 
Munich”. By appeasing Hitler at 
Munich, the’lesgon goes, we sat the 
stage for World War II under even 
` more dangerous circumstances. 
The Soviet Union, via Korea, Quba 
and Vietnam, Afghanistan, Nica- 
rağgua, or Angola has created 
‘another.potential “Munich”, Let ug 
therefore apply the lessons of 
Munich and intervene to stop 


these manifeatations of Hitleriam 
and thua avert World War II1. 


T1 wnn" hal h 1 : 
But the defenge-ninded Here: 


looking Soviet Union — paranoid 
after threes nearly fatal invasions 


e 


By George McGovern 


ا اادد 


from the West — is not analogous 
an expansionist 
psychopath. Neither are Ho Chi 
Castro, or the 


to Adolf Hitler, 


Minh, Fidel 
Sandinistaa, 


Historical analogies are fine if 


properly drawn, but they are dan- 
gerouas in the hands 
policymakers who lack the capac» 
ity to discern historical differences, 
Former secretary of state Deun 
Rusk, for example, thought that 
Ho Chi Minh was another Hitler 
— or at the lenst a puppet of 
anuther Hitler, Mao Tse-tung. The 
Vietcong in the South and Ho in 
the North represented another 
Munich challenge; therefore those 
with the Rusk point of view 
e 0 we should stand 
against the beginning a easion 
٣ World War III just ا‎ 
have stood with Czechoslovakia 
against Hitler. 

The third historical test recom- 
mended by Neustadt and May is 
“the Goldberg Rule”. It igs the 
question posed by Avram Gold- 
berg, a New England retail execu- 
tive who tells his store manager's 
when they come with a problemi, 
“Tell me the atory." In other woTda, 
give me the historical background. 
Or as Neustadt and May put it, 


By Michael 


doctor called me asking for illa,” 
she said. "When 1 ا‎ a 
without them a nurse said to me, 
Tm sorry, but you are ay osed to 
supply the medicine'." ع‎ said 
that sahe had “deep admiration" for 
the doctora and nurses who treated 
her son and that she did not hold 
them responsible for his death. 
Ariel Dorfman, a human rights 
activist who is close to. Roajas's 
family, on Saturday repeated a 
charge. that police in Chile pre- 
vented Rojas from being trans. 
erred from Posta Central to a 
hospital that waa better equipped 
to handle victima of serious burns, 
“I „İš hard to imagine the 
brutality of this murdér,” said 
Dorfman. “He was a, fine yöüung 
man, An innoceht’ who was mur- 
dered for trying to find hig rèûts, 


But this is thé hiato of dictator- 


ecûme more 
brutal, and' pefhapa he 
made 'a fatal miataks. 1 
tell you how much 1 ğfiéve 


4 Pinochet has 
and more 


can't 


, that the Tiame ofthat mistake wag 


Rojas, !‏ ا 
Malcolm Coads ’ adds ' from‏ 


madê ' hia cleareat 
iš currênt term, which expire | 
1989. “We'rê nat kolng to lvê ur 


: has finally 


Santiago: 
ar ochiet has 
statement yét that hé intendg. t 

şontinue In offlcé beyond the dD o 


1 eath day that - 
she was there she'haid tû purchase 
diapers for him and thange them ` h 


THINKING IN TIME: The Uses of 
History For Decision-Makers. By 
Richard E. Neustadt and Ernest R. 
2 The Free Press. 329pp. 


THIS IS A BOOK by two Harvard 
professors who believe that “the 
fun to be had from reading history 
hasit all over that of reading 
almost anything else about. real 
people." ‘Their love of history leada 
tiem to: a fascination with .deci- 
sion-making in the American poli- 
tical process. Clearly they would 
agree with the former U.S. senator 
John Culver that “politica is the 
only game İn town for adults,” 
The abvious joy of the authors in 
exploring history gives this book a 
sprightly, tolerant and deeply 


uman flavor, But their subject — 
@ FElSVATICE Uf Ilotuı) io gano. 


ment policy choices — is a deadly 
gerioua one. 
In examining some crucial 


foreign policy decisions in the 


recent past that now seema mia- 
taken, notably the Bay of Pigs 
invasion and the intervention in 
Vietnam, the authors avoid BmMuUg. 
hindsight. They are modest and 
carefully avoid the temptation to 
claim too much for their proposi- 
Lion that a zense of history can be 
valuable in reducing the riak of 
poorly conceived decisiona,. 

The two key words emphasized 
by Professors Neustadt and May in 
fashioning a historical method for 
decision-making are “prudence” 
and “caution". Take the time to 
ask hard questions before youı 
decide, they repeatedly warn. “Erı- 
lightening queationa are the point 
of every method we propose, ques- 
tiona that shed light almost re- 
gardleas of the answers." 

Their historical model for deci. 
aion-making contains several 
elementa. 

First, an effort muat be made to 
appreciate the problem at hand by 
separating its various elementa 
into what is Known, what js 
Urclear, and what ia Presumed. 

“Focusing on matters of evidence 
providea momentary protection 
ağainat the natural tendency to 
react to trouble by saying ‘Damn! 
What do we do?' instead of ‘What's 
our problem?” 

Secondly, aince many 
policymakers with a senae of hig- 
tory frequently resort to historical 
analogies, the authors warn {very 


س د سسس 


e 


they told her that her son and hia 
companion, a young Chilean wom- 
an who remaina in critical condi. 
tion, were conscioua when they 
were dumped in a ditch on the 
edge of Santiago. 

“They crawled out of the ditch to 
seek help and they were like 
ghosts from another world," she 
said, repeating accounts she had 
'recelved while in Santiago. “Peo. 
ple wanted help them, but they 


“ڪڪ 


strike. Rojas graduated from 
Woodrow Wilson 
this دوا‎ and 
3everal months in Chile takin 
photographs. His' mother said 1 
Saturday that ‘he wag enraged by 
the suffering he saw. "The govern- 
mont is trying to SAY my Eon Wag a 
terrorist; that is one of thelr cheap 
lies," she‘said, "My son was buried 
becaude he Hdd a camera,” 


. She said that she 'had to buy the 


medicine doctors used to treat’ her 
80n ‘at Santiago's Pasta: Central 
Hospital, and that 


hersêlf. “The day my sori died the 


An Atrocity In Chil 


The U.S. State Department has 
called for a full investigation of the 
“failures of many 

ast investigations in Chile to 
ring justice to those responsible 
for violent erimes,”" the department 
dispatched Robert S. Gelbard, a 
deputy assistant secretary for in- 


.C., on a 
visit to Santiago, sharply eriticized 
the State Department for pressur- 
ing Chile on investigating Rajns's 
that the United 
States "ought to understand that 
Chile ia one of two countries in the 
entire Latin American area that 
resists communism.” The other 
was Paraguay. In responae, a Slate 
Department spokesman said: "Wae 
atandl by our statomonts calling for 
a prompt, thorough and completely ‘ 
inquiry inta the Rojas 


to burn, to arrest and to perac- 


to many witnesses 
— as have U.S. officinls — and ' 


She Washington Post 


Cheaper Borrowing 


THE CUT in the discount rata ia a caleuated risk. For weeks the Federal 

Reserve Board has been weighing the advantages of lower interest rates 

against the threat of a sudden drop in the dollar's exchange rate. As time 

went on and the indications of poor econonuic performance accumulated, 

Federal Reserve decided that exchange rate trouble was the leaser 
nger. 

The White. House, which urgently wanta faster economic growth, had 
been pressing the Federal Reserve inereasingly publicly for action. The 
dişecount rate — the interest rate at whith the Federal Reserve lends to 
commercial banks — directly influences all the other interest rated at 
which money is borrowed. e it half a point makes a difference. 
Although it is not a tremendous gerance, İt constitutes a push toward 


businegs expanaion. There's an election coming in November, and still no 
E the acceleration. that waa supposed to start this summer, 

e reasons for speeding up „the economy were well known to the 
Federal Reserve, But it knows more about the international economy 
than the’ White House does, and it works very close to the foreign 
exchange markets, It wanted the decline in, the U.S. interest ratea to be 
matched by simultaneous declines in Japan and Germany. In the last two 


.roduotiona AF ‘tha A ri : 1 1 
Federal Reserve had Organized similar dî tm cE re 


The Federal Reserve had bean pressing them ta accompany it once again, 
but so far both have refused. 

Interest rales are higher here than in cithor Japan or Germany but 
now thay will be not quite #0 much higher. It will be a little legs 
rewarding for Japanese arıd German investors to send their money hero. 
And if they send lesa money, the exchange rate of the dollar will rop 
farther and faater than it has already dropped. That would make serious 
trouble for tho United States. But it .would make even more serious 
trouble for the Japanese and Germana. „who are already wringing their 
hands and wailing over the rapid appreciation of their currencies. Both 
have organized their economiea around exports, and high exchange rates 
are very bad for exporters. Both have pleaded for greater atability in 
world exchange rates, and here they had an opportunity to make a 
contribution to it, Both refused, citing fears ol inflation, although in both 
countries the current inflation rate is negative, meaning that prices are 
actually falling, 

The exchango markets will tell whether the Federal Reserve has made 
the right choice, But amidat all the talk about the need fur international 
economic coordination, this episode stands as evidence of the profound 
a in getting the world's three great nancial powera to work 

gether. 


Sanctions Against Pinochet? 


Continued from page 15 


restore democracy. Prusident Carter carried the human rights cause, but 
it is fairly said that his policy of sanctions and toughness did not budge 
Gen. Pinochet and may have left hiın the stronger for having shown he 
could weather American disfavor. President Reagan, after an 
unsuccessful experiment with friandly persuasion, chose Chile as a place 
lo demonstrate that he cared about advancing human rights and 
left-leaning and communist countries but also in 
ng, ostensibly anti-communist countriea. 

Especi ly since Pinochet rejected the Natianal Accord, the 
administration has hardened its jine, The general, however, haa algo 
hardened his. One possible result in Washington is to atrengthen 
congressional sentiment for, and to diminish the force of administration 
apposition (o, new economic sanctiona. Chile and South Africa could 
become kind of a matched pair of targets. In both cases, the teat should be 
whether sanctions will likely take the United States beyond expresaing 


outrage into actually moving the political process in the direction of 
democracy. 


WASHINGTON — With a bundle 
of day lilies on one arm and her 
only surviving son at her aide, 
Veronica de Negri told dozens of 
weeping friends on Saturday that 
her oldest child waa “murdered” in 
Chile because he “dared to search 
for justice". 

“Î am so proud of Rodrigo,” she 
said faltaring 


incident. Citing 


Ler-American affairs, to Santiago. 


in anh emotional, Sen. Jasse Helms, R-N 


speech afler arriving at National 
Airport from Santiago. “Î wag 
tortured and whon I saw my bay I 
remembered that pain. [ knew how 
much my son suffered, Pinochet 
says he had a bomb, but I know the 
only bomb my son had waa a 
camera.” : 
Tho violent duuth last weok of 
Rodrigo Mojns, 19, haa drawn 
nationwide atlonlion and put new 
pressura on the human rights 
policies of Chilean lender Con. 
Augusto Pinochet. Rojas, ı Wash. 
ington resident since hia mother 
became an exile in 1876, died in 
Sanltiigo of guvere burns on J uly û 
nfler returning to Chile to learn 
ılbout hia native land. Friends und 
human righla udvocntes anid thul 
lw and û coımpımion were brutally 
benten by a Chilean army squud 
that drenched them in gasaline 
and set them both on fire. Chilean 
military officinla deny all allega-: 
tions of impropriety. 


‘1938 Tha Washington Past Co. Afr tlghta renarved. 


death, saying 


impartial 
death.” 
De Negri called for the Reagan 
administration to halt economic 
ail to Pimochot's vernment, sSny- 
ing the money will be used “to kill, 


cute," and not to encourage democ- 
r ACY . : 

As ‘she. spoke, new detailg 
emerged of the incident in which 
her son waa burned. She said that 
sho lıad spoken 


. 
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Holmes comforts 


By Nancy Banks-Smith 


her unrecogniaable to all but the 
family dog. 

Not that Jeremy Brett la, stritt- 
Sherlock Holmes. 
What 'we bave here ig a ‘bravura 
impression ' of the way Holmes 
would have bee played at, gay, 
the old Lyceum. You can smell the 
hol crimson plush and the stinging 
whiff of oranges from the Goda. I 
didn't know anyone, with the 
possible exception of Quentin 
Crisp, still carried on like that. He 
draws his breath with a hisa and 
expels il with a “Ha'" With the 
specious: explanation that he feels 
abit sLiff, he flings hip arma back 
lika ‘tha herald Mercury new 
lighted on a heaven-kiasing hill. 
That'll knock their socks off in the 
atalla. 

Hig entrance aa the old bookzell- 
er —.hump, hat und horsahair 
exploding from every orifice — 
would have drawn a “For heaven's 
sake, Holmes," from anyonc less 
loyal than Wataon. I would be 
ineliped to gay that the wart on the 
nose wns A bit over the top if we 
weren't already well over the top 
ا‎ on our way down the other 
side, 


' ly gpeaking. 


TEARING off his whiskers, his 
hump, his hat and the wart on hia 
nose, the old bookseller atood 
revealed as none other tha’ Sher- 
lock Holmes. “Wataon!" he cried. 
The curious thing iB that it 


‘‘wagn'l Watson. Admittedly it was 


not ' unlike' the man who has 
claimed to be Wataon in previdus 
Sherlock Holmes series, for it is a 


‘gad fact that one iş born into this 


world either: thin and interesting 
or fal and affable, so the newcomer 
had a Š0 per cent chance of‘ getting 
if tight. : و‎ 

But why did Holmes of all people 
not notice in The Return of Sher- 
lack Halmes (Granada! that his 
hest friend’ no longer looked like 
David Burke but bore a distinct 
resemblance to Edward Hard- 
wicke? These are deep waters. 

T1 am accustomed to this sort of 
thing in American soaps whlıcre 
everyone is prepared to throw 
their arma round anyone and call 
it nıothcr. Î attribute this to the 
great strides made in medical 
science... Plastic surgery nnd sex 
changes are now so routine that 
you are never sure İi nother hus 
had a little nip and tuck renderiny¢ 
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A hunk of good bread 


They did so poorly with their 
firat crop of soyabeans, which local 
farmers told them was the only 
feasible caah crop for the district, 
that they began to think noatalgi- 
cally of their wheat-fielda back in 
England. “No use here,” said their 
neighbours, but within two years 
the newcomers were harveating 
100 bushels ùf wheat per acre, 
more than three times the 32- 
bushel average for the area. What 
they had done waa to introduce 
their familiır British programme, 
which differed in aeveral impor- 
tant reapects from the Americal. 

The Americans were using their - 
traditional hard variety of wheat, 
whereas the British pair intro- 
duced Britiah soft varietiea, The 
American syatem involves apply- 
ing all the fertilizer at the time of 
the autunın sowing, whereas we in 
Britain aupply it in instalmenta, 
making severul applicalians dur- 
ing the growing cycle. We also 
employ growth regulators, to din- 
courage the plants (tam devuting 
too much of their resources to stem 
and leaf growth, and we use 
n and insceticidea liberal- 


Uda thia regime the old 
varieties, familinr tı me in the 
11s would probnbly fall down 
tnt n thé first mnnmer atorıu, nnd 
ovidenlly the older AmerlCultı 
variebıus cnn" cope with it cithet. 
BUL uver hr putst few rlecudes, 
British plunt-brvuders have bred iı 
AUCCUASMN of new varielta capable 
ım responding splendidly 1» such 
ınLensivoe treattnenl. 

The irony of the situatiun is thuut 
Lhesp uro all varieties uf auf , 
whents HK will drvulop Interesting 
ly Ff Amerkm fnners decid lu 
wileh to Lh ne banpF mMarv 
prulitable ‘hit could cusily hnp- 
pen, but fur inrF Snug. A» elgc- 
where, lle Amertcan grALN surplun= ı 
is sû mountainous thal for the 
foreseeable future i is doubtful 
whether any crops can be rcally 
profitable, lf the supply uf hard 
wheats did dry up, 1 wonder how 
the cüntinued excelleree of our 
bread would be explained! 


representing Starveling’s dog. But, 

d aa the Mechanical are, you 
. feel they have for the most part 
been given .costumes but haven't 
quite digcovered. the characters 
who belong inside then. 


That applies to much of this | 
raduction: it is decorative . but | 


gllow. The one performer who 
transcende the prevailing bland- 
neas is Janet McTeer who doubles 
.as a İlanguorously sexy Hippolyta 
- and an impassioned, bristling Tita- 
nia: She throws the wimpish Ober- 
on to the ground with a flick of the 
wrist, angrily rejecta. hia assumed 
govereignty and falls breatbily for 
Bottom crying, in tongea of rapt 
wonderment, "Thou art as Wisé BB 
thou art beautiful.” : 
Ma McTeer lg superb Roagalind 
for the . Royal Exchange) alone 
. brings the quality of magic to this 
Dream through her, specific grav- 
ity and emotlonal intensity. Critica 
should stop :comparing her .to 
Vanessa Redgrave and admit she 
is uniquely, definably herself. 
.. Otherwiae this is. a strangely 


h :.rootleas production, lacking that 


vital. .Shakespearean ‘senge. , of 
minds. transfigured: by experience. 
If has some happy visual touches 
auch aa the walls of the Athenian 
„palace finally.parting to reveal the 
fairies looking in from the .creplua- 


ed . cular wood, But I feel strongly that 
..ıit ghould not’ be left to the 


signer 
to .gupply the sense of mystery: 
that should: come .from.a spirited 


. „rernimation of the text. i.... 


Mechanicals ': 


ıin three - 


mill coincided approximately with 
the arrival of firat regular 
shipments of wheat from the Ameri- 
can and Canadian prairies to 
Britain. They apelt the doom of 


` Victorian high farming and in- 


duced the agricultural depression’ 
which prevailed, except in times of 
war, for the next century. 

Because they dominated the 
market the imported wheats dic- 
tated the development of the mill 
ing industry, which adapted ita 
machinery to suit tha hard wheats 
produced by the hot summers of 
the Middle West. Hence arose the 
legend, endlessly repeated, that 
the soft British wheata, produced 
in the cool. damp climate of 


By Ralph Whitlock 


Britain, could not alone make good 
bread. Generations af Britiah 
farmers have suffered from the 
myth, though. logic alone should 
demonatrate that perfectly goad 
bread was made in England in the 
centuries before 1874. 

American farmers have been 
having a hard time in recent years. 
Wurld surpluses of grain have 
iıudû their harvests virtually 
ıırısûleable at economic prices, and 
farm bankruptcy sales lıinve he- 
cunt Aa vommon feature in llc 
praıric stales. It would, one wruld 
he dıspoaed to imagiic. bu tli very 
wurst time lor a couple of Briliah 
tırmers tû emigrate tu lhe Stnlus 
und Introduce their awı style uf 
farming. 

Yet {hat is whal’ Peter Brewer 
und Colin Withera have dıne, with 
ennsiderable success. They ııre upı- 
erating in the Slate of Missourl. 
where, when Brewer fire! visitod 
ın Lhe 1970s, frmuers wer doll 
very well, wilh a sysLetn bix] on 
rurn !maize’ and soyubcean. It 
hıwked so much more attraclivt 
thıın their set-up in England thnt 
ihu {wo young farmers decided lı 
stıke a claim. By the time lhey 
were ready to start, however, in 
the spring of 1983, prospevls were 
very different. 


By Michael Billington 


daean't actually lead anywhere 
and that exotic design has became 
a substitute ‘or a, directorial con- 
cept, Jf the wood'ia meant to be a 
creepy, unnerving, life-changing 
place {a mixture of Arthur 
Rackham and Willam Golding’ 
why are the fairies in their page- 
boy and Romany costumes such a 
goppY, apiritless lot? If the aexual 
” tension between Oberon and Tita- 
nia ia producing disorder in the 
natural ‘world,’ why is Garard 
.Murphy's fairy king auch a pretti- 
‘fied, aBequined, sub-Helpmann 
creature? And if the lovers are 
meant to be enriched by their 
`. night in the enchanted forest, why 
do they emerge looking so serenely 
unaffected? This ia ‘a play about 
. people being 0 ıthrough = pro- 
.. foundly disturbing experience; but 
. here they seem. leas strange than 
. they might. be riding on a ghost 
' train. و‎ 
If the production has any suc- 
‘ceng, if is with 
who are a dedicated Little Theatre 
Guild group. David Haig'a' Quince 
: ia the eternal: boggy ‘director wit 
" ‘hig."despatch .cûse, glAssês ‘on 4 
chain and little beckoning gestures 
‘of ancouragemêènt.. 
Peter Postletfhwaite’s 
with. hig hair arranged ıin 
. thatches like a cottage loaf; is also 
"a nice display ::of untrammell 
amateuriah :êgo, And I like the 
:' idea of the :playscenê: being given 
“in blackberries tand. .tigbts': with 
Brechtian touches such as a.halter 


Bottom, 


“YOU always refer to a hurk of 
bread and a churÊ of cheese, never 
the other way round," my father 
usêd to insist. 

The parlance must have had its 
origin In a time when bread was 
eaten in hunks, not in slices, and 
that wasn't 8o very long ago, 
either. When working with the 
men in, the fields as a boy Î used to 

ractise doing the same ag the 

id, namely, carving out mouthfî 
of bread and cheese with a horn- 
handled, all-purpoae knife and 
conveying them together to the 
mouth by the hand which still held 
the knife — an exercise requiring 
more skill than you might think. 

My paternal grandmother, who 
was a widow, used to go gleanin# 
at harveat-time, to collect stray 
graina ta eke out the winter bréad 
supply. Taking hia payment in 

ind, the miller ground it into 
flour, and grandmother baked 
weekly batches of loaves in her 
cottage bread-oven until {he sup- 
P gave out. My father remem- 

ered it as bread of superb quality, 
though as a boy had for 
comparison sour, grey Workhouse 
bread, of which paupers were 
allocated two loaver per week 

Steel rolling milla were ıntrû. 
duced about 1874. the year when 
my father waš burn, so thé Houı 
his mother used wag ground in the 
old atone mill which had uperated 
for renturies past. It lıud thr 
drawback 1hat the flour qlıdn’ 
keep well, but for local consunıp- 
tion thal diln't matier. The neu 
slecl mills produced flour {lial ti: 
would kcep butter, (bı would 
praluce i1 white flour by tle 
exlraction uf the wheat germ ana 
bran and, ı¢ offered additiunal 
profit through the xale vil the 
wheat gernı and other by-product 

Also the white four’. being mosl 
ly pure starch, would readily ah: 
sorb water, making it possible to 
obtain several extra loaves Per 
gack of flour. An opponent of the 
new technique coined the phraar 
that “modern bakmg was makınp 
water stand upright.” 

The invention ûf the steel rolling 


A bland new Dream 


BILL ALEXANDER'S bland pır- 
turesque production of A Midsuni- 
mer Night's Dream at Stratford on 
Avon is the fourth RSC revival of 
the play in a decade. This is too 
nueh of n good thing. It is n 
g#ymptom of the way the sume few 
gilt-edged Shakespeare hits are 
coming round with ever-increasing 
frequency while the lesa popular 
worka ilike King John and 
Cymbelineı gather dust. lt algo 
means :that directors are driven 
each time into a frantic quest for 
novelty. . 

On thia score, Mr Alexander's 
production promisea more than it 
delivers. It starts in an indetermi- 
nate modern Athens where 
Hippolyta (supposedly a conquered 
Amazonian Queen}.wears a slinky 
black cocktail number aut of Pri- 
vate Lives and where the mèn in 
their bum-freezing cutaway jack- 
ets look like a .convention of hell- 
hops, I am all for modern dress.but 
it must, as Bogdanov’s Romeo and 
Juliet proves, be specific, .relevant 
and thought through: 

We then move into a darkly 
sinister William Dudley forest 
Where everything ia on a magni- 
fed inhuman „, Puck clarmbera 
across a gigantic. cobweb. like Burt 
Lancaater scaling the rigging in 
the Criragon Pirtata. Kate Greena- 
.way fairies perch .on Brod- 
dignagian flower . petals. : ‘Tita- 
nia curla up on a leaf'shaped like a 
‘Botticelli aeaghell. . ." 
My ohjection to ‘all this ia that. it 
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young second secretaries here, whoa 
has made himself into an expert on 
Soviet relationa with the Third 
World, makes £12,000 a year and 
another £3,000 in allowances, in- 
cluding his £600 for proficiency in 
Russiun. Nitpicking is Lhe rule or 
allowances. Since tennis ig consid. 
ered a diplomatically useful page 
time, for example, part of the cost 
of a tennis racket ig allowed. But if 
a diplomat has no tennis racket, 
the allowance ia thereupon cut, 

This time, the pettiness has 
been breathtaking. On Lhe grounds 
that the diplomats have had a gix 
per cent increuae in pay since the 
laat review, allowances have been 
in effect cul to a dcgrece which 
nullifics their pay increases. The 
reviewers have also killed off little 
Horace. the notional child who wag 
asstımed to exist in euch diplomat- 
ie fumily for the purponet of calcu- 
lating the allowance. 

Now all this ınay make excellent 
senge at aA time of stringent cost. 
cutting iı Whıtehall. But it ik nat 
the way to ultract young folk of 
talent into Her Majesty's diplonıat- 
ic service. And in the KGB's home 
city, the securily implications of 
impoverished diplomats are be- 
cominFf A mntler of eonsiderable 
concern. 

° Weare trying lo run a diplomat- 

ie service suitable for a great 
power, without Lhe means lo rin s0. 
We maintain in Moscow an embas- 
3y that is outnumbered only hy the 
Americans, xınd getting on for 
twice the size of the Freneh or the 
Halinns or evet the Japanese, all 
of whom dn fur nure trade with the 
Soviet Union. 

We field av internal chancery 
whose Kremlinnlogiats are widuly 
regarded na the best in Moncuw, 
And an external chantery of great 
profcssionulixıı. Our embaagy still 
commands Lhe finest sile in tke 
city. just across the river frum the 
Kremlin. und the cost of our 
diplomatic pretensiona here prob- 
ably outweighs our influence, and 
is kept manungenble only by driv 
ing down suliries and rewards 1o 
the point where Lhe future quality 
and loyulty' of our diplomuts i now 
at great risk. 

. Coincidentally, une of Lhe best 
informcd nnd most cffoclive qam- 
buasndora in Moncaw i4 alu due Lo 
leqve, {his xumumer. Singnypiarç's 
Tony Siddique runs a tiny ombas- 
„8¥ of lena than half a dozon, has 
built up the Aseun group of South 
East Asinn ambussudors into a 


‘formidable {enm, hustled a great 


deal of trade und feels little naad of 
n vast chançury stall’ lo Lell him 
what is up in the Kremlin when he 
can swap informution with West- 
„crn journalists ancl 'woll-staffed 
Western ambaasndors. ` 

„Sooner or later, wı ahall havo to 
qlecide what we need from our 
foreign service, whether perhaps 
one, day there might be an EEC 
embassy in Moscow serving all 
common needa, rather than the 
wasteful duplications of the 
present, 2 
. Perhaps we should widen’ the 
career opportunities of our diplo- 
mats ag the F'rench do, whose last 
ambassador to Mosçow, Jean-Ber- 


ard Raimond. i now the Foreign 


inister, e we should, put 
up ambassadorships to the highest 
bidder, which’, the American .pat- 


„tern of joba for the big donors..of 
campaign funds şûmetimes reqem” 


: es, e pe ia A 
: But we ڊcannqt‎ go on trying, lo 


‘run, a Rollş Royce. of a foreign 


gşervice on. increagingly. rationgd 
amoupts of, two-stal petrol. : 


‘put noi aif pèn be 'nèkh 1 
` We don"! 'iike' cutting tham- bul 


. . 
fi 
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, [ Leers to tho Editor are wWelcoinêéd , 
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7 limaa' thisıis necessary to: get ` 


Martin Walker reports from Moscow on 


diplomats who are feeling the pinch 


When he returned to England, 
with a wife and children and a 
family home to maintain, he lost 
his overseas allowances and found 
himself on something like £16,000 
a year. Thia may be almost double 
the average industrial wage, but it 
is little enough reward for a man 
whose contemporaries in the City 
consider that gort of aum as Au 
much Joose change. Viscount Au- 
quith hag now gone to the Daily 
Telegraph as a leader writer, and 
almost doubled his salary. 

The whole question of diplomatic 
pay has just risen to an ugly head 
in Moscow. The enıbagay has re- 
rently been visited by the joınt 
Foreign Office and Treagury re- 
view team which has probed intı 
their overseas allowances and cut 
them sharply. And for thu firs 
lime in memory, the British diplo- 
mats have refused to concur an«l 
havu appealed back to London. 

These allowances are hardly 
princely. Ont of the impressive 
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freeze and about to chill all over 
again with the shooting down of 
the Korean airliner, When he 
retired last year, relations were 
blooming after the guccessful 
Gorbachev visit to Britain. Sir 
lain's old-fashioned diplomatic 
skills doubtless played a part in 
the improvement and his depar- 
ture rom Moscow was celebrated 
with all due panache ag he was 
bagpiped aboard his (rain at the 
Leningrad station, much to the 
bewilderment of the Soviet pas- 
sengera. : 

e other sad event was the 
resignation from the diplomatic 
service of one of Sir lain's brightest 
young first secretaries, a man who 
could well have expected to follow 
him as ambassador one day. ‘The 
Viscount Asquith waa a consider- 
able asset to British diplomacy. He 
spoke good Russian, travelled as- 
siduously, and enjoyed a remark- 
ably wide range of Soviet 
aAcquAIni{ancEs, 


fy you will have to fil ina declaration forrhrand 
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Rotten to the corps 


man, Three recent events in the 
British diplomatie community in 
Moscow have brought this hoary 
old topic to the fore again, 

` On July 1, Sir lain Sutherland, 
died suddenly in London. He wag 
the ambassador here when 1 ar- 
rived to start the Guardian bu- 
Teau, Ã likeable man of diffident. 
charm, and shrewdness, he culti- 
vated with some care his reputa- 
tian for the mild eccentricity of 
never qlüite remembering ` people's 
names. 

At one of hia last parties in 
Moscow, 1 waited in the receiving 
line on tbe very grand staircase 
{where a Tsarist officer had once 
blown out his brains on hearing 
that his mistress had left him: 
immediately behind two rather 
senior Soviet diplomats. “1 wonder 
what he will call us this time," one 
of them muttered to the other, in 
Lanes of benevolent affection. 

, Sir lain had arrived when rela- 
Lions were sunk in the poat-Afghan 
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ITISH C1 


LAST week, the French President 
arrived in Moscow. Thia week, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister arrived in 
London. Soon after that, the West 
German Foreign Minister will 
have talks at the Kremlin and 
shortly after 1ihat the foreign 
ministers of tha two auperpowers 
will meet to arrange the summit 
later this year of their respecLive 
leaders. 

Amid all this top-level contact, 
exactly do we need diplomats, 
and all tho exponsive parapherna- 
lia. of embagaies and overgeas 
allowances and subsidiged school 
fees and index-linked pensiona 
that go with them? 

„, For aver a century, sinca the 
invention of the telegraph, ombaa- 
gsics have been expensive and 
superior postmen, pasaing on the 
messager Lhat are tranamitted 
with speed for the political maaters 
ual home. The age of the jet and the 
hot-line has recluced even further 
the role of the diplomalic niddle 
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Getting 
Gandhi 


By Tarlq All 


people in the West, Edwardes is far 
too intelligent to deny that the 
event took place, but he offera ua 
the following mealy-mouthed juati- 
fication: 

“It does seem likely that {Gener- 
all Dyer, who was a stranger to 
Amritsar, did not knaw that there 
were no other convenient exita 
from the Jallianwala Bagh, and 
that, when the erowd did nat 
disperse because it could not, he 
panicked." 

dive me Attenborough any day! 

The second part of the book deals 
with Gandhi na a human being and 


ا 


ن 
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THE MYTH OF THE MAHAT- 
MA, by Michael Edwardes (Con- 
stable, £12,095). 


ا ج ص نے 
THIS book, unfortunately, has a‏ 
lot in comnıon with the closing‏ 
acenes of a Hollywood Western.‏ 
Just as the [Indians are about to‏ 
overwhelm the vanguard of West.‏ 
ern civilisation the distant strains‏ 
of familiar trumpets are heard.‏ 
Viewers can relax aguin. The‏ 
cavalry is on its way. In the case of‏ 
Michael Edwardes wea have to aay‏ 
that his latest rescue operation on‏ 


Unhappy warrior. 


All this left a legacy, fought out 


. with the unique egoiam öf retired 


warlords, in the memoira of Eisen- 
hower, Bradley and, supremely, 
Montgomery . himself. Television 
programmes generated a near libel 
action from Auchinleck. Even an 
eightieth birthday party .at El 
Alamein broke an old friendship 
with de Guingand, It waa all ver 
aad, His brilliant aide, Bill Wil. 
liams, wrote of “things that chilled 
the heart . . . deeply embarrassing 
to the human race." 

Some may consider Hamilton's 
500,000 worda excessive. To this 
reviewer, the detail is utterly 
abgorbing; the book is not a page 
too long. On the uther hand, like 
Monty himself, the author is betler 
on generala than politicians, He 
rather misinterprelta Attlee's stra- 
tegic outlook and ignores Monty's 
remarkable relationship with the 
late Lord Shinwell. 

Ãgain, the relenlleas accunula- 
tion of warta almost obliterates the 
[face beneath. Monty waa impossi- 
ble, vain, cantankerous, self-de- 
structive. Yet he waa also a field 
commander of genius who made a 
unique contribution to the perma- 


. ا و ا 
.By Kenneth O. Morgan‏ 
of Nigel. Hamilton's, magnificent '‏ 
last ' volume, of his trilogy. It '‏ 
divides naturally, into two sections. |‏ 
The firat, in which 500. pages caver !‏ 
eight montha of warfare down -to‏ 
Day, sees Montgomery en.‏ 
gaged in continuous battles with his‏ 


‘real enemies — the Americans. 


(Hitler, Rommel’ and other Ger. 
mans are very seldom mentioned.) 

Mr Hamilton describes an end- 
less sêries of clashes, major and - 
minor, between allied generals. 
Manty is furious when displaced as 
C-in-C of land forces after his 
victory in Normandy, He attacks 
Eisenhower's diaperşal of effort, 
and the mistakes that led ta heavy 
US defeats in the Ardennes. He 
has the satisfaction of taking over 
command of US 1st and 9th Army 
groups to clear up the mess. He 
و‎ violently with Bradley, 

atton, Hodges and virtually every 
other American in sight, Worat of 
all, nfter croasing the Rhine, he ia 
stopped by ' Eisenhower from 
marching on to Berlin. Somehow, 
the war was won. 

In peacetime, Monty waa adrift. 
Each assignment was, to zome 
degree, unsatisfactory. His time in 
Germany after VE Day brought 
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. MONTY:..THE FIELD MAR. 


SHALL, 1944-1976, by Nigel 


. Hamilton (Hamish Hamilion, 


£15). 


THE British do not ‘make much 
fuss of retirféd military heroes. 


; Elsewhere, literally from China to 


Peru, ' superannuated generalg 
resurface as political grandees, 
The Americans propelled generals 
Washington, Grant and Eiaenhow- 
er into the White House. The 
French founded military cults to 
venerate iy Petain or de 
Gaulle, while the Germana beggar 
description. 

Not go in Britain, Marlborough, 
Clive and Wellington were might- 
ily unpopular. in their later years, 
Haig and hia associatea became 
popular scapegoats for a genera- 


. ton. Lord Montgomery, our out- 


standing military commander 
since Waterloo, seems to have 
undergone much the same fate. He 
lived on for 30 years beyond the 
German surrender at Luneber 
Heath. His peacetime posts a 
brought bitter controversy, Hiş 
retirement inaugurated a freah 
geriea of rows with old colleagues 
from President Eisenhower down- 


, BOOKS 
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Whoop! Goldberg as Celie in Stoven: Spielberg's The Color Purple. 
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Porgy and bliss 


Tom Sutcllîfe ùt Glyndebourne 


.Prenıinger .1959. film have. now |. 


expired,;, The,..show,. can scarcely 
transfer: to London, without huge 
subsidy, though it ‘will relurn ıo 
'.Glyndeborne. But ‘Trevor Nunn's 
.#lAgÎNnE gocs out of ıta way, as, the 
first. Britiah Production,‘ to. follow 
tradition, ا‎ mu." , 
John 'Gunter's sel: of lekdty, 
declining Catfiah Row follows the 
two level approaçh, of the, original 
production and preşents the. ex- 
E „Courtyard. tenements...İt's 
ard to imagine that more people 


could) have . been. crammed; on , 


stage.. Porgy lack his goat-cart, 
.and staggers on crutches’ and a 


:twiated leg, It was either the goat 


cart or Simon Rattle in.the pit.— 
an easy choice; . ا‎ 


In a ‘bold departure froni .tradi- 1 ا‎ 


Lion, Nunn has. Porgy ,cast. aside 
his crutches in the closing bars an 
the back of the set AWEBPE Opûn, 


and painfully, haltingly start the 


Journey ‘to ‘New. York’ and. Beas, 
Daring, but utterly apt. Bess, after 
I, iu anı olugiyve, perhaps unreal 
ideal... E 
When a slaging and musieal 
performance are both so. cansum- 
mate as this, the art that goes to 
make things work does not .adver- 
lige. Simon Rattle's great merit ig 


IT IS likely that Glyndebourne 
will nevor have a triumph like. this 
again. The coup of presenting the 
first British staging of Gershwin's 
. eglected masterpiece has earned 
the Sussex festival huge :arligtic 
rowards, together.with an extraor- 
dinary. ştanding; ovation {virtually 
. unique. here). e N 
The triumph above all . is 
Gershwin's. Far from thera being a 
conflict (as Clancy ا‎ has hint- 
edl between his melodie facility, 
.his ability to scora. popular hits 
and furrıişh us with .some of the 
e! songs of the century, şand 
1a serious, dramalic ambition,. the 
greatness of Porgy and ‘Beas..is 
„precisely that it 8o perfectly 
matches ita means and its enda, 
. I ia not, 1 seems to me, a 
statemenlL about oppregsion, but 
about freedom. Tha tala ia of 
southorn Black poverty, but it was 
to the riches of that South Caroli- 
na negro culture and society that 
Gershwin responded. Folk-jazz 
with ita-profoundly maving melodic, 
choral and verbal elementa gave 
him the authentic, means to. an 
ee ery of faith — und that 
al precisely 4 timc when Alban 
Berg in Lulu seemed to be gdaying, 
on one level; lhe opposite. 


Gershwin; 1 : nent defeat of the scourge of alf of the raj is not successful, a politician. Many of Edwardea's 
ا‎ Bers warda. disagreements with the Attlee fasciam. The rows with the Ameri- Me of the Mahatma is a a on te Mahatma are 
Like Britain herself ‘to quote government over postwar recon- cans usually arose because his | disappointing book. unexceptional. In fact Judith 
Dean Acheson), Monty had lost an struction. His two years as CIGS military judgment was superior to wardes's targets are wide and Brown had debunked the 
empire and failed to find a role. incurred the wrath not only of the theirs, varied. He İsa out to revenge the mythologics cffectively in a series 
His interference in public affairs politicians but alao of military He was revered by his men, not atracitiea perpetrated by Richard of books and articles over the last 
led to newspaper headlines, “Fade colleaguos such aa Tedder and least becaune he was [nr morc Altenborough lin hia Gandhi flmı, two decades. 
away, Monty!" His laat years were Slim. SHAPE and NATO produced cautious in avoiding needless loss Î paul Seott (The Jewel in the Gandhi was not a saint, bul it i& 
acarred by fanıily feuda. He died, it new storms, often comic, with of life than Haig and his ilk ever Crownl, E. M. Fourstar 4A Pasaage worth reenlline that the halo 
gaeems, virtually friendless and French prima donnaa such aa de were. Beyond the petty backbiting, to India! and the nmıyth-ınaking which was stuck on his head was 
alone. Lattre de Taasigny, and more the historical reputation of thir expatriate Indian novelists ia rec placed Lhero net just by his follow. 
This sombre finale ia the theme trouble with Eisenhower. unhappy warrior standa secure. erence to V. S, Naipaul? ers. The more sophisticated ideolo- 


All these people are guilty of gists of the raj knew perfcctly well 
In the asylum of dreams 


concentrating on the brutalities of that in Gandhi they had found a 
By J. G. Ballard 


that he is in no way embarrassed by Sav 5 2 . 

Wozzeck, ‘who was friendly with - the Broadway féctor in hwin's gn £ h IM 
ا‎ ihe a و‎ as instrumentation and eye 1 ent o t e 1 ağgination 
0 0 4 „ 18 the other e e makes those conven- IT HAS (taken an interminable with a few covering big gime shots size of the Hiroshima blast, which 

Glyndebourne as An institution Es some e wrongly time for Steven Spielberg's The to enliven them. That is not true, exploded the equivalent ن‎ 5 
as a huge vet TE, Tie the plese wublimelw, and dt thE dno Jul a oot entere, but tale what it locke tikes © lion tone ur SR Tg 
was nı huge in : ر‎ 1 would say el the Hilm remains nın effertiv iD uf . 
festival, 1 a E encouraging the fullest that it takes an interminable time piece of popular cinema Mat oul 0 FE 4 0 1. 
pulous proparation and generous uy a a and to sit through, too. u it oozes sincerıtv rather 100 mile AWAY 0 i ا‎ 1 
expense on a very cortplax ah < ا وا‎ This is some of Spielberg's careful and perfectly than sophisticntion from every in the “snow” Lh E 1 
The casting by Brinn Dickie i& have a E e honourable adaptation of Alice pore but because Spielberg is, afer hourn luter u did Hie Ui 
mirneulous, without flaw. The ex- E C ا‎ e Walker'R novel, is, in fact, 164 all, ù consummate craftsman ıınd They war ll SRE ‘vuCUilt- 
citement of hearing wonderful ا‎ 8S tdeally to minutes. long, and ends with, a has given it his best endenvours. ed put live with the Unie Sule 
singing where there iB nD break Trevar : N h lai flourish more than once. lis main He also has A cast a much Worse Governments “mislike" 8 his 
between the emotion | n a8 plainly trouble is Lhat it tries su hard to be director could gain plaudits by day. On Rongul l the f 
and the delivery of the sound black cast, Superd rapport with his everything to everybody that in effectively orchestrating. the fln-mukin E ul 
where the qt is not pul on but Among the stur pertormances ut our enue jt is ۹ Perhaps Whoopi Goldberg ux one child wha hud not had surgery 
natural and authentic, whero the Willard WIiitn's Gatihihliis Poy more about our reactions to it than Celie rencts tather than ııcts. Bul for thyroid tumuurx, 


earl of the character is the heart seta the prime and et ti about Celie, the heroine, herself. ahe still doeg so with ın entirely Fhe facts, und thu ducumented 


the raj. whereas Mr Edwardes perfect opponent, 

knows that il was a much more Of course he often broke the 
conıplex affair. The first thing to rules. What was important, how- 
be said about all thia ıs that it is ever, was the fact that he had 
ت‎ hardly new. It will pleage the agreed to play the game in the first 
THEATRE OF SLEEP, by 8l and conformist than they would Du any instant theories spring to | dying generation in the back- pluce. Gandhi’s entire political 


Should be alwajg at ut Pera. ly powerful example. This ie ls bloc o REE pmipding, ia A natural dignity, and Anvway hu piy ija, camemed Guido, Almenei and Claude MT crary aroma, they go on to mey pal KOH though ene | wood, but wha else? The old guard irategy a relorist ocial 
ا‎ about. part today, no doubt, and he somehow survives a life of degra. an 0 7 تو‎ without which one coukl hiye rendıly torgiven .Beguin (Picador, £10.95). argue, have a vital role to play in narrative structure of dreamg, midnight'a children now have the İong-term aims of the raj. If he 
of volume and shee eS manage exaetly to buar the mes. dati gn” au hardship which ret Avery as Shu mu TE OFourke, Lhe Australian ilr FORTUNATELY for ua all, the luring the reader outside his usual whatever the subject, seems te: | rg hadn't existed the British would 
e 8 e performiing sage of faith without risking be- would render moat people perma- tente ali 2 E ig AYE maker, the kind of pulemucul fury dream resista i ٤ 0 retation, daily life. Frankly, I doubt this; in markably unchanged down the ver half the book is a rambling have had to invent him. 
OE OT TE EO IE eu aed heyne O PEN E SR often, e efi Sue Ro | nere ehthe vC tnhen TBI ê i do a 2 WS conor 
= a . 4 n1 2UC 1 2 > : : . « . S1 ul 1 1"F I= . A ina ion . 5 ق‎ 1 
e ga he loriously moist work, Harolyn E ا و‎ 0 Winfrey, Adolph Caesnr and n tories on trust ly Lhe United Bcious soon showed itself prone to ers have notably lesa imagi Dai yO Oveamgs, in which | ish imperialism in India, Here the he faltered ba ا‎ 


delaya and diversions, and by now than their readers, and cling to the David Foulkes states: "The typical Î author faces some problems. Any the fall of Singapore in 1942, 
is safely ensnarled ih the traffic of props of bourgeois life like seasick REM dream has a linear narrative Î attempt to justify colonialism Gandhi {and averyone else) felt the 
rival theurista, passengers looking around for the structure, much like the structure Î would have to prove that the end Japanese would soon be in India. 
For Freud the essence of dreams furniture during A rough channel of a verbal narrative; first this, | result benefited the majority of the The "Quit India” movement was 
lay in the expression of repressed croaaing. : then this, then this, with the | people who were subjected to ita intended as a signal to both an 
deairea, while for Jung they offered "Comrade Lenin," a group of various ‘this's' having some sensi- | rule. Edwardes is aware of this, Empire on tha decline and the 
reassuring glimpses. of the Russian revolutionaries once ble thematic connection with one Î but seeks to resolve the problem by votaries of the Rising Sun! ٣ 
collective unconscious and. the pri- asked the great leader, “are we another" „| a sleight of hand: “The conserva- Gandhi's real significance lay in 
mordial rnodela of social behav- allowed to dream?" The editors Old-fashioned story-telling, in | tive bias of the (British) Govern- . hig ability to both arouse the 
iour. More recently, Charles maintain that his answer should other words, with ite ageless ap- | ment in attaching to itself the peasant masaea of India and confla- 
Rycroft has stated that dreams are have been “no,” since dreams are peal and direct access to the great | landed classes was not allowed to cate their social aspirations. It is 
` a kind of involuntary poetic activ- an escape “from the common world myths and legendas that pave the Î interfere with the modernisation of this contradiction that helps ex- 
ity, but Francis Crick has suggeat- of waking people into the private floors of the individual psyche. | both the administration and the plain his many eccentricitiea. In 


lackwell, who does the frst Sum- he th o-١ Nutiong, with President Rengan 
n as Clara, sends thrilla ies ا‎ CINEMA by ا‎ ing n ا‎ liter: ا‎ 
for Broadway routines, b E SPIE. drudge. He even hides the letterg Derek Malcolm Uways be fumily tu us.” Words 
ıluditorîun ia small, this Po mii larey as Serena gs from her sister which would have : E 


1 a wonderfully strong, f Uf 1 a But imagen dou't fuil O'Rourke, 
und Bcss is [ocused not on perfnt- mance tand is fascLatin اا ا‎ told her of a new life ih Africa and good many'qther black aetors also who stumbled 0 the n by 


mance values but on the raw truth A Its that her children have bee found. . seize their opportıuınit it} 1 Qeelde ا‎ ٤ 
ا‎ And nothing gets in ا اا ا‎ ee he e Dy 2 i uf hithertn e i ple 1 0 a 
e way of that power. thia Haymen, aft liehtl, Il over these perlormergs, temortelcerly for nionthn. He went 

There may be some kind of ¢ , alter a slightly ner- years but also by her ‘friendship . There ate; through 1 Or month. le w 
0 vious start, proved her mettle aa a -.with Shug,: the İove of her hus- | some very a e o a e ا‎ 


3tige extended uver the orchestra 
pit. Because this is not a theatre 


1 . destrve'. e ual islander th [ "Th Ell ا‎ thi the dr n" 
ship and.from whom she learns the raise, like aj ë O ra thenısclves, ‘The argu ed that dreama may be necessary fortress of the „dreamer . . . in Within the realm of the dream, economy," . ٣ . fact once we dispel the clouda of 
BE A meaning of freedom. Walker's book eleh e ا ا‎ a ea helfore us is to rid the brain of parasitic modes Orwell's 1984 disobedience to Big Kafka is a contemporary author, Modernisation, if it means any- incense that surround Gandhi we 


ia ` composed 1 1 
ety O ا‎ nh What The Color Purple This is nu blusl from lhe anti- أ‎ 


e tf got ‘is thé hook'a infinite lear | : ۰ tlc 

tbe ehertetets afd the orld fhe. AQ Hs alen double. tured und evened CCE e 

e 5 : . ا‎ ¥ : edged sword which cuts lke lirht- filnı-mak ilv ‘admits 

re e E the‏ ا storyline: has to ning thtough hypocrisy. lt‏ 8 ا 

What mL : very well make vou weep, ‘but : world would have supplied him 

“Disneyfy” 0 ska yO DEWAre. that your .lenrx ire nol with an mutch information as freely 

0 اا ی‎ even to skate over those of the crocodile, '-, . ns did America. And the picture he 

- to point E momenta but The importınce of the Spielberg '. builds, slowly’ but surely. is of the 

n a el a rly simple terms, filnı-lies a lot.in.the very fakt that destructionnot only of aû ênê 
story to ا‎ which hold the 3a many millions have scen .and -mept but also of a whole culture. 

kri ا ا‎ episode .n- will see. it. The importance ıof - Was it really trûe that the wind 

neem to torn away Form wlll a. ON RO p® HALI akee changed Qifein suddeN a 

`` saving dollop .of ‘humour just in if only thou many millions will, 'upset ıcalculations? Perhaps. we 

1 nly gh: ‘the ! agency of .ıwill -nèverı'know, : But.. what this 

e ree either too television: This is .quite i "fim E E kr 

‘There ‘are & few really: e of ‘the most: extraordinary ` and downright perfidy thersafter 

. mistakos around," ۾‎ bad documentaries’. of' recent . Years, scarcely bearg-thinking about...Yet 

` "assumption that 1 bi he ; being a carefully. unemotional - this' is notisû much a horror film, 

n | th „A black’ men though déeply -felt SUnımatian 'of real rather than. imagined... a8 A 

which’. may ' testimony to the dignity and .good 

ا ا afflicted,‏ و ا naturê'‏ , 1 

.fAveat ‘that. the “territory ‘the Ui ited . , to in hêwhree ã A3 “SAVAEe” m8 late 

I'probnble reagon for: theni doing 8o <: dropped ا‎ lenst E ' a8, 1959. 

len! were "fiydrogen' ıbombs. in, th 
whites. T'he tutc-in -. afler tha secohd oli و د‎ 


of behaviour. „Brother starts in a dream. and quite sufficiently up to the j thing, implies a transformation of can perceive him clearly: the mon- 
However, as the immengae To their credit, the editors come minute. No post-moadernist meta- | the countryside and the creation of grel offspring of Victorian Liberal- 
richness of the dreama in this down firnıly on the side of the fictions, no room for the nouveau Î an internal market capable of iam and Indian mysticiam., 
excellent collection demonstrates, 'anarchic, mysterious and ultimate- roman at the inn of the night. purchasing the .produects of This dogs not legsen his atature 
no theory ever seems likely to ly inexplicable nature of dreams. In terms of film techniqüe, no | industrialisation. When the Brit. in any way. It simply puts him in 
account for those strange safaria , Drawing almost entirely from the . split screens, zooms or chroma-key | iah left India, the poor peasants’ contèxt,. To portray him aa a aun 
on which each of us seta out every Western literature of the last. inlay, though one could argue that | diet was.less nutritious than it had | without black spots or, a saint 
` night across the width of our own ‘3,000 years, from fiction and poet-- the dream cinetographers have an | been under the Mughal Empire; , without earthly desires is ridicu- 
' heads. : ry, biography and philosophy, | overfondness for slow motion. But i The reagons for this failure are ` lous: Edwardes is correct on all 
Reason rationaligea. reality for their choice ranges: from Aristotle : I have never geen a dream with a | obvious. India was the most ad- that, but where hia own vision 
us, defusing the mysterious, but at ‘and Apollinaire to ‘Rabelais, Rich- aub-title, or gone into a flashback, Î vanced civilisation confronted by . becomes myopic is in his failure to 
the cost of dulling the.imagination, :ard Wagner, and Nathaniel West. though the constant watçhing of Î the European powers ,who were understand: why Ganidhi: has ' be- 
In: their preface . the’ editors, a Some of the dreams, like those of televiaion, apart from dimming the | vying for. an Aalan empire. Geno- ` comg ‘such’ a, cult ' figure in the 
husband and wifé team; quote Dr !the surrealist Robert Desnos and - frontal . lobes, must have. .sone cide, on’ the North American. or ’ Wea. i i ¢ 
Charles Fisher of the Mount Sinai 'the hapless Iranian premier : affect. on ' the way the optical | Australian pattern; would have ` . The follûwinig eþiaode might aid 
Medical Centre; “Dreaming per- Mohammad Mossadegh, are only 4 centres of the brain shape their | been impossible in purely military: hiş’ comprehension: In 1964 two 
mita each and every one of us to be ' few lines long, thougk nonetheleşs . interior world, ' ’'' - : terms. A. multi-milligned sub-con- ' senior Indian communists visited 
quietly and safely inaane every .poignanit, ‘whilé othera, by. Borge: But perhaps, as in. everything | tinent etduld ohly be goverried with Hanûl to attend the Vietnarneze 
night of our lives.” This statement, and Roald Dail, ' ars complete . else, we already have maçhines to | the partial consent qf the 'tradi- ' Commünlst Partycongress: Afler- 
they believe; well describes the short stories, ` ' . ,„ draam for ıüs; and..thé collective tional. ruling ; aliješ: "Tû. puah Wards they had a long relaxed talk ' 
. situation of writers, who are forced : ' Given thiat-there are few more j dream ‘of mankind {s3 . the through. universal. education, with Ho Chi Mink. ‘Onë 'of the 
by their readers to be more ration- ` Hresomé pastimes than listening . electromagnetic sphere of thé plan- Î industrialsation, ete.,ı would have „Indians  askèd ‘the’ Vietiamene: 
~1. lat length to other people's dreams, et's' televialoh. signals, Already | created a giant that would have "Tell us, cûomradé, , how is! it that 
n | j İt ia to the editors’ it that their ` some 8Q light years in diamater, it | swallowed up thé structures.of the both our aries were formed 
DEVIZES BOOKS anthology never wearies, unlike . is expanding confidently across the raj ling before, 1947, . . roughly, at fhe, same time and yet , 
New ' Rooke ` sent worldwide. Ali 
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British Grand Prix 


Memorable 
Mansell 


NIGEL MANSELL pulled off the 
ın0at ınemorable victory uf hia 
burgeoning career on Sunday 
when he won the Shell Oila British 
Grand Prix at Brands Hatch after 
75 laps of constant pressure from 
his tenin-mate, Nelson Piquet. 

The Williamgs-Honda pair com- 
plately dominated this ninth round 
of the world championship, and the 
most remarkable fact was not that 
Mansell lapped the third-placed 
McLaren of the world champion, 
Alan Prost, but that he did it in a 
car which he had been reluctant to 
drive all weekend. 

More than that, had the race not 
been stopped after a frat-lap accî- 
dent Mansell would have retired 
within a few minutes of the start, 
and would not naw bes leading 
Prost by four points in the drivers’ 
championship. 

Mansell, after a clean atart, 
appeared to have taken the lead 
from Pıquet, but the Englishman 
slowed suddenly as he snatched 
second gear. A drive shaft had 
failed, and aa Mansell continued at 
reduced pace he radioed the Wil- 
liams pit to say that hia race was 
aver. 

Meanwhile, a few yarde behind 
Mansell, an apparent mechanical 
failure on thu Arrow of Thierry 
Bautsen aenl the Belgian driver 
cnreering across the track boforte 
bouncing aff the crash barrier al 
the first corner. 

The ensuing chaos involved 
eight cars at the baek of the grid, 
including the Ligier of Jacques 
Laffite. The Frenchman suffered 
broken legs and a fractured pelvis 
when he was forced off the road 
and into the barrier 

The race was stopped immedi- 
ately and Mangell was the anly 
driver to benefit dramatically from 
the 8Û-minute delay since the 
rules permitted hin to take the re- 
start İn the team'a spare çar. Other 
drivers involved in the accident 
also re-started in thei’ back-up 
CAFS. 

Piquet, starting from pale posi- 
tion, took the lead, while Mansell, 
dropping to third place behind thr 
Benetton of Gerhard Berger, began 
to setlle into a car which he had 
driven only for a handful of laps 
during practice. on Friday and 
which, aa a matter of coursc, had 
been set up for Piquet. By the third 
lap he had pasaed Berger, and the 
Austrian soon had to retire with 

` engine trouble. 

For 20 laps Manaell kept Piquet 
in sight, and then he took the lead 
shortly before Ayrton Senna, lying 
in a distant third place, retired his 
Lotua-Renault with: gear box trou- 
ble. With no other driver cyven 
Temotely in contention if became 
. clear tht ,this would be an in- 
, house battle in whıch team tactics 
would play no part. 

Mansell stoutly 'defended his 
position in a' manner whic 
gtretched any remaining .tecam 
apirit to the limit,. and for: the. final 
43 laps there was no'quarter asked 
or given aa, they raced flat out, 
Piquet anaing off the pressure only 
in the final two laps. '- 

' The mpare car did nat carry a 
ıı drink bottle, and Mansell was 

exhausted after 90 minutes. of 
ynrelsnting ‘racing af an average 
apeed of 129 mph. . 

. “IL waa the hardest race and the 
mast emotional win of my career," 
aaid Mansell as he celebrated his 
fourth victory of the season-and his 
sécond in auccesaion . at Brands 
Hatch. “l[ feel very sorry for 
Jacques Laffitey and .[‘wiğh him a 
apeedy recovery, But if it hadn't 
‘been: for that incident my race 
“" would have been ruin:" 


ars aa bh 


habit ٤ 


least haa 1 roui iden whore ıund 
wlen the ball mighL arrivs, or .:n 
even more sensible realinaliyn i hal. 
winning is not the only tcansider- 


س 


.„ atıon on cup final day 


But the balance of cricketing 
power remains unchanged; 
Middlesex have won a trophy a 
year aince 1982; and aınce 1979, 
the year Kent laat the habit, 
Middlesex and EËsaex have taken 
1 of the 29 available prizes 
between them. Middlesex will not 
be adding any more to that tatal 
this summer, though ÛGatting 
made it clear that he will kick 
battoms if the team triea to coaet 
and does nat fight its way up from 
e to bottom in the champion- 
ship. 


lt was a goad few days far 
Ceng On Friday he became the 
proud father of a new male addi- 
tion (7lb. 3oz. with considera ble 
power to add, if paternity meana 
anything} to be called lan Paul 
James. Three initials, explained 
Gatting, ao he could get into MCC. 
Yea, Î understand that. But lan, 
İan . . . now where have I heard 
that name before? 
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CRICKET: Matthew Engel! on the Benson and Hedges Cup Final 


¥ 


manoeuvre at the end; then the 
spinners bristled through their 
work so quickly that Kent — who 
had dawdled in the field .— had 
inaufficient time to realise what a 
mess they were in. 


The remarkable thing was that 
they ever got 8o cloae. For that 
they have to thank the latest 
Cowdrey, Graham, more gifted 
than his brother though by all 
accounts without the zest for the 
game and the life. There waa great 
zest in hia hitting, though. One 
tried and failed to imagine 
Cowdrey pere, in a rain-soaked 
sweat, amashing Edmonds into the 

stand Mk III did it twice and 

nt, needing 84 off 10, 61 off five, 

31 off three and 14 off the last, 

remained alive even if their aup- 

porters did not. “Mexican waves? I 
gold all mine at peak, old bay." 


Marsh, the wicket-keeper, also 
had a good day, suggenting that 
Kent’a other dynasty ia in good 
hands. And Kent'a decision to bat 
on through the murk displayed 
cither a sensible tactical apprecia- 
tian of the fact that really bad 
light hinders the fielders even 
more than the batsman, who at 


chance to hit anotkier, when a six 
waa needed, off the last. Dilley 
blew it. 

And Kent lost the game earlier, 
at least aa much as Middlesex won 
it. They won an important tosa ohn 
a misty, moist morning when any 
set of batamen might have bean 
bowled out for nothing. And 
though Dilley and Ellison followed 
cup final tradition by bowlin 
themgelves into the Englan 
squad, Baptiste and Cowdrey were 
inadequate, and there were 
enough survivors at lunchtime to 
let Radley take charge of the 
rescue operation. 

Radley is a remarkable cricket- 
er, a walking illuatration of how 
one-day necessity becomes the 
mother of invention; Î could swear 
one of his fours came off a 
deliberate inaide edge. With help 
from Emburey (whose niggardly 
bowling later just gave him the 
match award from David Gower), 
Middlesex eked their way to 199. 

The weather, contrary to fore- 
casta, did ‘not improve. But the 
bowling did. Danie] and Cowans 
were impreasive at the atart; 
Gatting slipped in four affordable 
overs himaelf to provide room for 


Cool Middlesex keep-the wiiinh 


1 SUPPOSE we. ought-to-be Dlasé 
about” thi’ now, is wag the 
fourth year running in which a 
Lord's cup final was decided with 
the laat available delivery — by 
just two runs — and for the third 
time the winners were Mike 
Gatting's Middlesex, undoubted 
possesgors of the coolest heads of 
the game. 

Those heads were both cool and 
godden when the final act of the 
Benson and Hedges Cup was 
ata in the rain and gloaming 
(“How far that little candle throws 
his beams" — Portia on looking at 
the lights on the Lord's scoreboard) 
on Saturday. The only things 
missing were appropriate sound 
effects, The followers of Kent and 
Middlesex add to the decorum but 
not the folk-colour of these occa- 
giong; it wag a bit llke the annual 


field day and gala of the National 
Union of erchant Barıkers 
(NUMB) 


Perhaps great cricket was miBs- 
ing too. İn the last over when, in 
the words of the bowler Hughes, 
the ball waa like a bar of soap, he 
could not stop himself bowling two 
full-tosses, enabling Steve Marsh 
to hit one six and giving Dilley the 


French loses out in England’s search for runs 


it was decided by the lnternational 
Cricket Conferonce annual meel- 
ing in London laat week. lt wag 
one of the more positive decisiona 
to emerge. An Australian proposal 
to outlaw the bouncer failed as did 
an English plan for tightening the 
law; while the Weat Indieg again 
refuaed to bowl a minimum nüm- 
ber of overs per day in a Test, now 
accepted elsewhere. In a compro- 
mise, a letter is tû be sent to the 
leading umpirgs ا ا‎ ICC 
support if they take a harder line 
over the use of bouncers. 

America and Canada won their 
first world show jumping 
championships at Aachen, West 
Germany, last week. Canada's 
Gail Greenough became the first 
woman to win the individual title 
when sha was the only one of the 
four finalists to achieve four clear 
rounds. Conrad Homefeld, United 
States, was second, and Nick Skel- 

. ton, Britain, was third. İn ihe team 
event the United States won their 
first Lille. with Britain second and 
France third. 

England's Rugby Football Union 
have decided that from September 
1987 there will be an Engliah Club 
Championship. H will be open to 
all 1,900 clube in the country on a 
laague baais with promotion and 
relegation at every level. There 
will be local leagûes at the bûttom 
of the pyramid, diviaional and area 

` leagues in the tniddle, and three 
national leagues at the top. Mean- 

,„ while, the New Zealand Rugby 


Union have taken’ a lenient line ' 


with the 31 players who took part 
in a rebel tour of South Africa this 
year. Although they hava been 
found guilty of misconduct, the 
rebels havè been banned from only 
ı two Test matches each. 
. In the final European golf tour- 
nament bafore this week's Open 
championship at Turnberry, there 
Waa at las a new name aa winner, 
Mark Mouland, :a 25 years old 
Welshman, He ‘took .the £18,000 
first prize:in {he Çar Dare event at 
:Maortown, Laeda,? with a’ record 
equalling’ last rouid of 64, flv 
‘under par, far.a total af 272. It waa 
his first win after four 
‘tour’ professional and algo earned 
him automatic qualification for the 
Open. Seve Bsllesteros, who had 
won the four previous European 
tournaments, took: the. weelc- off: to 
.„prepare'for the Open... i: ' 


beaten in (wo days by Lancashire. 
Qloucesterahire took advantagé of 
the lapse by beating Glamorgan to 
take over al the top with 142 
pointa, eight ahead af Essex and 26 
ahead of Nottinghamshire. 
Lancashire's win by an ınninga 
and 22 runs at Old Trafford owed 
much to a resurgence in the pace 
bowling of their West Indian. 
Patterson. He took aıx for 46 as 
Essex fell for 71, then four for 43 
when they went the second time 
for 147. 

Essex later went from bad 
worse when they were removed 
from the second round of the 


looking better in the second in- 

nings when he had six wickets for 

58. England never got on top of the 
bowling and were all out for 235, 

E India nearly a full day to 
at. 

After a digastroua openıng spell, 
when the Êngland pace attack 
played straight to Indian batting 
strengtha, particularly Gavaskar'a 
atrokes off his legs, Edmonds came 
on to take four for 31, including 
rare ducks for Vengesarkar and 
Shaatri. Bad light and drizzle then 
halted the match for ö0 minutes 
after which both sides seemed 
content to settle for a draw, with 


Alan Dunn's DIARY 


NatWest Trophy, which they hold. 
hey were beaten by 
Warwickshire, for whom Humpage 
scored a briatling 70 in their total 
of 256 in Š9.5 overga,. Easex could 
only make 191 in 61.4 overa in 
reply. Limited over cricket mateh- 
es these‘ daya are often finely tuned 
affairs, with victory hanging on 
the last over or so. Typical was 
Lancashire's wın at Somerset, 
where they şet a target of 221 in 
the 60 overs and beat Şomerget by 
three runs, with Rose hitting a six 
olf the last ball of the innings. 
Middlesex, who were later to' win 
the Benson and Hedges final at 
Lord's, looked set to beat York- 
shire at Headingley when bad 
light atopped play. They were then 
123 for four chasing.a target of 205 
far nine, but on the second d 
Carrick took: ‘threé for 40 and ' 
Middlesex departed the ` competi 
Lion at 185, In the quarter finala 
Yorkshire are at home to Sussex, 
Surrey play Nottinghamahire, 
Lancashire, 
and Worcestershire play 


Warwickshire. . .., ٠ 
Zimbabwe retained the ICC Tro- 


ug qualify for the: 
next year. : Zimbabwe. 
made 243 lor nine (R. D, Brown 60,.. 
‘A. ÇC: Waller 59) while R. Lifmann 
made 41, in Holland's reply of. 218. 


The Warld Cup, ' to: be held in 
Indla'asd.Pakjatan, will be over-50 . 


at Lord's, They 


` overs rather. than the. mtended 60, - 


` Leicestershire play 


. World Cu 


India 174 for five at the close and 
having won the three-match series 
2-0. ا‎ 

Vengsarkar finiahed top of the 
Indian batting for the series with. 
an ayerage of 90 for his’ six 
innings, with a top score of 126. 
Second was More with 52. 
Maninder Singh headed the bowl- 
ing with 12 wickets at an average 
of 16.68, followed by Sharma'’a 16 
at an average of 18.75. Top bats- 
man for England was their cap- 
tain, Gatting, with an average of 
73.25, including a top score of 183. 
Next was Gooch on 29.16. Leading 
bawler was Pringle with 13 wick- 
ete at a cost of 26.42. The series 
could be the last ‘in England for 


India’s former e Gavaskar. ' 


He holds ° four Test’ records for 
India —. he has played in 116 
Tests, batted in 201] inpings, 
gacored 9,367 runs ‘at an average of 


60.65, and ia the only Indian to , 


have taken more than 100 catches. 

That other man öf records, York- 
shire's Qeaffrey Boycott, duly col- 
lected the 150th cestury of his 


career last week. lt came at. . 


Middlesbrough, took', 6¥ hours, 


and gent him past Herbert ' jy in beating Holland iq the final ` 


' ofthe month ™ geriea by 2b runa 


Sutcliffe as the county's record 


bataman and Afth. in' the all-titne 


list behind Hobbs, 197, Hendren, 
170, Hammond, i67,: and Mead, 
153. And it.camey, like his first 


tury 28' yeara ago, against’ 
Tale atihlte i a dawn matth. 


The county -champþtonship had ‘ita 


. first changa at e Dp for some 


time when Essex, the leaders, were 


IN THIS summer of English 
cricketing fragility it is no sine- 
cure being an international! player. 
Bruce French became the lateat 
victim this week of the search for 
greater batting power even though 
his expertiae as a wicketkeeper in 
the final two Testa against the 
Indiana waa highly praised all 
round. For the opening two limited 
over internationals against New 
Zealand this week he loses his 
place to Jack Richards, the Surrey 
wicketkeeper, whose better form 
with the bat includes a recent 
century against Middlegex, who 
are captained by Mike Gatting, the 
England captain. 

French could still ba recalled for 
the full Teat series against New 
Zealand, of course, but if he is not 
he could ruefully reflect that his 
international career was abruptly 
halted not because of his own poor 
form but because England's spe- 
cialigst batsmen are in an era of 
comparetive failure. The final Test 
againat the Indians petered oùt 
into a draw, thus saving England 
Irom a record equalling sequence 
of eight straight defeats, but the 
batting was again uninepiring. 

Lord's have recognised this by 
turning again to Lamb for the one- 
day series againat New Zealand. 
Since being dropped against India 
he has bad an inspired spell for his 
county, rounding it off last Sunday 
with =a powerful 97 for 


J. Athey, M. R. Benson, G. R. 
Dilley, . P. H, Edmonds, R. M., 
Ellison, ‘J, E. Emburey, N. A. 
Foater, M. W. Gatting, G. A. 
Gooch, D. I. Gower, A. J. Larab, D. 
R. Pringle, C. J. Richards 


England's draw against India at 
Edgbaston owed much to inapired 
gapin bowling from Edmonds when 
India faced only a target of 236 for 
victory. on the face of it small beer 
for such a highly confident batting 
side. The two sides: had tied their 
firat innings on 390, ا‎ hit- 
ting 183 not out for England. But 
in their second innings England 
found the :buéstling, sk action 
of seam bowler Chetan Sharma too 
‘much for them, He finished for the 
«firat time with. a match average of 
10 wickets for 188 -— his figures 


N E E 


By RIxi Markus® 


At the other table, the House 
Lords' pair had an sxcellent acution 
the correct contracl. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Ld Smith Atholl 
1€ NB ANT 
3S NB 4C NB 
5C NB NE NB 

West led Ihe seven of diamonds 
and, without the slightest hesitation, 
Lord Smith won in dummy and played 
a small club to the ace, felling West's 
singleton king. After that he had no 
trouble in making an overtrick to chalk 
up +420. 

Ii declarer had finessed lhe queen of 
clubs, of course, he would hava been 
in grave danger of going down in 5C, 
eıther by sulfering a second round 
diamond ruff or by misguassing the 
po8sllion on the next round of trumps. 
Since hse could atford t0 !ose One 
Irump trick but not two, his safely play 
of cashing the ace, with the intention of 
leading towards the queen on tha 
second round, was perleclly correct. 

! havs always belleved thal one 
must maximise the advantage of being 
Ihe dealer by opening tha bıdading as 
aften as possible, particularly when 
you have a good, rebiddable suit. This 
la much safer than passing first and 
then enlerlng the auction at a danger- 
ously high level, and ii can also make 
life more difficult tor the opponents. 
Michae! Mates followed this principle to 
advantage on the following hand Irom 
the final rubber: 


NB 


At the olher lable, Wasi passed as 
dealer and Norih opaned with a well- 
timed pre-emptıvebid ol 3C. Opposıle 4 
partner who had passed orıginally, 
East satllled for a dırect bid ol 4H, and 
the laydown slam was missed. 


SELF DRIVE HIRE 
DELIVERY AT LONDON'S 
HEATHROW and GATWICK 
AIRPORTS 


+* Chooso from the brıntl ııuw Mnnlego. 
Maeniıro & Muto nıorlals fSnloong OF 
Eslntes) ovim a 12 sSontur Mrulsus 

# Now grnvul A sontor Comb! nnd Rovur 200 
smlds 

# Unlmllid mulragju 

hk 0 inriınC.o +» AA niomktıM- 
sahip Inclwimi 


Wadham Stringer 


CAA f TRUCK RENTAL 
اس س‎ 


Ûapt aW 

Woodbridge Road. Guıldlord, Surrey 
GUI 10% Englarul. Tolephone 
(0443) 68231 or 6875| 


FLYING TO GATWICK? 
#JJ DON'T JUST RENT A CAR 


TAKE A LIBERTY! 


# 5 mins from aırport — free Galwıck delivery 
y Full insurance and RAC mambershıp 

# Free milaags High Standards — Iow rales 
w# Quolatlons without ablıgatlon 

` Send flor brochıra today from" 

Llharty Car Hira, Thraa Brldges fall Siatlor. 
Crawisy, Suasexz, UX. Tal: Crawiny {0253} 544184 


FLYING TO GATWICK 
'OR HEATHROW? 
LOW COST CAR HIRE 

FROM 


£60 PER WEEK 


‘Unlimited mileage, VAT, 
Insurance. . 
.„, ` AA.cover Included. : 
. Please write for brochure. 
.. WORTH. SELF DRIVE ' 
14a Prlestley 0 Crawley, 
Sussex RH102NT, England. 
Tel: (0293) 29027 


Bridge 


THE twelfth annual match between the 
two Houses of Parliament at London's 
Inn on the Park Hotel proved once 
again to be an enjoyable occaslon, and 
| was pleased to present a cheque ior 
£2,000 to Clement Freud for the 
charlly Help A Child To See. The 
match ls scored as rubber bridge 
duplicate, and the scores at lunch were 
exactly level. But the House of Corm- 
mons edged in Iront after (he interval 
and eventually won an exciting maich 
by 900 points. 

The teams ware: Commons — Sir 
Peter Emery (captain), Kenneth Baker, 
Tim Salnsbury, Robin Squire, Richard 
Holt, Dr John Marek, Michael Males, 
and Mrs Sally Oppenheım, who has 
played in every maich in the serles; 
Lords — The Duke of Atholl, Lord 
Smith of Marlow, Lord Gisborough, 
and Lard Grimthorpe. Lord Smith won 
the Anthony Berry memorial Trophy for 
the best played hand for his perfor- 
mance on the following deal. 

Dealer South; love all. 


When the House of Commons held 
the North-South cards, the bidding was 
as follows: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
1€ NB 2NT NB 
3S NB 3NT{i}) NB 
NB NB 
(1) This was badly judged. South 
clearly had a distributional hand which 
was not sulted for a no-trump contract. 

Norihn was always struggling after 
the obvious heart lead, and he eventu- 
ally went one down when he took Ihe 
club finesse for his ninth trick and lost 
to West's singleton king. 


CLASSIFIED 


CARS 


MANCHESTER 


GATEWAY TO NOATH BAITAIN 


Largê salectlon o1 198586 Cars Estalas nnd 

Aulomallcs. Irom Û80 par week, N mıloaje 

charge. Dallvary and calectnan lo Aırport Child 
B6ala avaılablg 


Brochure by felutn atrial 
MANCHESTER SELF-DRIVE 
1212 STOCKPORT ROAD 


MANCHESTER, M13 2RA, 
Tel: 081-432 0464 Telax: 684514 TOATEC.G. 


W. JONES & SON LTD 
CAR HIRE 


Lennox Street 
Bognor Regls 
Sussex, England 
TELEX 66402 (CH? TYP) 
ALSO AT HEATHROW 
COMPETITIVE RATES 
FROM 


£75 
PER WEEK 


8 IF YOU ARE HIRING A 
CAR MAKE IT E.C.R. 


"WE'RE CHEAPER BY FAR” 


Gars fram E60 pw. ınlluding unlmelad 

mileağê AAAAC Membership. radıgs ın all 

modela, Irae delivery Heathrow, Gatwck 

Alrporls and Central London All vehıclss 

curanl Ford modela Including Automalcs 
and Estates 


For quoiaton write fo, 
Econgmlc Gar Rema!s Limited, 
` P.O. Box û 


.O. Box û, 
Bstchworth, Surrey, AH3 70Z. . . 
8: O1 298 
Telex: §17118, 


` GM Georgy Azzamov —- 
GM Boris Guliko 
Grunfeld Defence (Frunze 1985) 
1 P-Q4 N-KB3 2 P‘QB4 P-KN3 
3 N-QB3 P-û4 4 B-B4 B-N2 
6 P-K3 P-B4 
A sharp, forcing plan. The Grunfeld 
Defence often leads’ lo well debated 
gillons so the choice between 5... 
-B4 and the altemativs.5 . . . O-O 
{(oftering While the chance of 6 PxP 
NXP 7 NxN QxXN 8 BxP} is likely io 
reflecl homa analysis rather than just 
diffarant tastes. 
6 QPXP G-R4 7 R-B1 N-K5 


7... PxP 8 BXP O-O 9 N-K2 QxBP 
10 Q-N3 Q-QR4 11 O-O N-B3 12 P- 
KR3 (better than 12 KA-Q1 N-R4} ls 
considered a marginal edge for White. 


8 PxP NxN 9 Q-Q2 QxRP 
10 PxN Q-R4 11 B-Bq N-Q2 
12 N-B3 


In an earller gamê, Dorfman-Gulko, 
USSR 1978, 12 N-K2 NXP 13 O-O P- 
ON4 14 A-A1 Q-N3 gave Black an 
active poşilion. 

12 .., NxP 13 B-Kë BxB 

Ã necessary exchange, since 13. . . 
P-B3 14 B-Q4 leaves White's bishop 
well placed to support a later central 
advance by P-K4 and P-KB4. 

14 NxB P-B3 15 N-B3 0-0 


UP lo here (he play may well be 
praparad analysıs by bath sides, but 
White's next looks suspect, Logical is 
16 O0-Q4 to push P-K4-5; in the game 
GQulko is able to block the centre and 
activate hls Q-side pawn majority. 


16 N-Q4 N-Kš 17 Q-N2 N-Q3 
18 B-R?2 B-Q2 19 0:0 QR-B? 
20 P-K4 Q-B4 21 KA-K1 P-ON4 


Now Black is ready to counler 22 P- 
K5 by PxP 23 RXP P-NS 24 P-QB4 R- 
B5 25 N-N3 NxQ8P! So White 
swilches plans lo opening up lhe KR 
file, but here teo Black benefits. 


22 P-KR4 P-QOR4 23 Q-K2 N-B6 
24 P-R6 Q-Q3 25 QR-Q1 Q-K4 
26 PxP PxP 27 P-N3 P-N4I 


Another strong choice, planning 28 
BxN RxB 29 Q-Q2 P-KN5 30 Q-R6 Q- 
N4l 31 OxQ ch PxQ with the better 


sndgame. 
28 GQ-R5 A-KB2 28 N-B5 R-R2i 
But not BxXN 30 PxB QxBP 31 B-N1 
with counterplay. 
30 Q-B3 N-Q3 31 A-K3 K-82 
32 K-B1 P-ON6 33 PxP PxP 
34 N-Q4 P-Nš 35 Q-447? 


Immediately fatal. White had to try 
J35 Q-N2 when if N-N4 36 N-B6 Q-N7 
37 P-KS with complcations: Black 
could Instead play 35 . . A-R6 
planning Q-R4 and R-R7. 

35 ... A-RB ch 36 K-K2 AXR 

So lhat ifl 37 KXR QXxN ch or 37 OxQ 
PxO 38 KXR PxN. 
37 Q-Rê B-Ndchl 
3B Resigns. 


a“ 


38 Nx Q-N? ch 


DOWN 
1. Splil by sound group (6) 
2. Take arders and look ınadequale 
ın Hanpshire (6} 
3. Not seeing a Parışıan mix gin and 
tonic (10) 
4 
5 


: he making spac6 for cable? 


. Half of 6, 1 across 24 partnership 
or lype of music included in 
Elgar's Varatlons {9) 

6. Mark's chariot (4)} 

7. What one has lo pay 1o hava strıng 
wound (8) 

8. Are you going lo 6, 1 across 247 
No. 3: Prayers about Forster? (8) 

13. Noticas cross ın exchange for cold 
car? (3, 7] 

15. One shoots Falstaff's follower after 
a songi3-6) 

18. Delicale Spurs’ misery (8) 

17. 9 a false bird drop the matter 
(6, 

19. The şod side of Stevenson (6) 

20. Quean in strong currents. One on 
horseback (6) 

23. Brought beftora the Judge, op- 
pressed, and nal giving reaiatance 


(3, 
, 24. Fine market (4) 


MlA[a [N [ETTT1 [ETP 
En r 1 [CIP [OTLTE] 


mj, 
1 
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Chess 


By Leonard Barden 


women's tlle when her opponent was 
controverslally relnstated by a Moscow 
committee after overstepping the lime 
Jimit. Guiko himself played In the 1976 
یی چ ا‎ but In racanil years has been 
en Any Opportunlty Ilo compele 
outside the USSR. 2 

Their campaign to leave for Israel 
was acilvely supported by other ex- 
Soviet players now domiclled in the 
West as well as by European 
grandmasters. The Dutch team al a 
chess olympiad sported Gulko T-shirts 
during thelr match with the USSR, and 
moat recenlly thrae GMs dermonstrated 
outside the Princa Edward Theatre on: 
the opening night of Ihe musical 
Chess. 

According to the new weekly edition 
of the British Chess Faderation's 
Nawsflash, Gulko plans to compete at 
Marsallles this manth and then go on 
to lhe US Open. lf his caraêr pallern 
follows that of coileağues who have 
sailed in the Wesi, he could wali 
become sill stronger during Lhe next 2- 
3 years. On USSR form, he is the best 
player Io leave since Viklor Korchnal. 

Gulko's last imporlant tournament 
before boarding the plane for Vlenna 
was al Frunze in Central Agila where 
he finished second In a strong field: 
Makarlchev 10/14, Gulko 9, 
RAomanishin and Yurtaev 8Y2, Watson 
(England) 8; and terı others. 

In this week's game Gulko, ranked 
No. 98 In tha latest FIDE Hlet, defeats a 
man fisted No. 42 on the computer. 


No, 1915 
Whnıle matas In Ihree moves, agalnst 
any defence [by E. Chelebi}. Black is 
down lo a single pawn move, but the 
problam conlains a trap which catches 
many solvers. 
Solution No. 1914: 

White K al QR6, Q at K1, Rs al QNG6 
and Q3, Bs al K7 anci K2, N at QB1, 
Ps al QR7, QON4, O5 and K3, Black K 
al QBS, R at OB1, B al Q7, Ns at QONB 
and KR2, Fs at QOR5 and KB5. Mate In 
WO. 

1 R-Q6 (1hreal 2 R-QN3) R-B3 ch 2 
RXR, or if KxP 2 A-QOBG, or ifl N-B6 2 R- 
5 or l| BxP 2 R-QB3, or ii P-BG 2 Q- 


A SEVEN-YEAR chess sega ended on 
May 29 when the former USSR 
champlon, Bons Gulko, arrived in 
Vienna wilh his family after finally 
r permlasion lo emlgrate. 
uiko's campaign 1o persuade ihe 
Soviet aulhorilles included several 
hunger sirikes, plus a one man demo 
al Ihe 1981 Moscow Iintarzanal. Higa 
wile Anna once lost a possibile Russian 


A COUNTRY DIARY 


from the white trumpets of an 
amaryllid (Pancratiun tllyricun! 
whose leafless blooms grew in 
profusion on the sandy banka, 
while from a tamarisk nearby a 
blackcap sang. In the sixteen years 
since Î have returned to my old 
haunta, | have been unable until 
now to find a single specimen of 
the butterfly orchid in bloom, 
although I have come across odd 
specimens nipped in the bud by 
deer. But this year, delighted to 
find a single example of the lesser 
butterfly in bloom, I came acroas a 
patch of about twenty of the larger 
species in long grass at the edge of 
a ride. A botanist told me that he 
foo had found a colony about a 
mile away. İn each site the speci- 
mens are remarkably fine, one 
spike bearing ıo leas than twenly- 
two florets. 


W. D. Campbell 


E 

_ 

a 

WERE 
goıng to the gallows (5-6} 

18. Worn down straight edges lorming 
proper procedure (§, 5} 

21. Are you going lo 6, 1 across 24? 


No. 2: Gulitotining custom (4) 
22 ا‎ higher dala processing (5,. 


25. Took Qul ald vahicle, ovarturngd 
by unruly youth {9) 

28. Ars you going to 8, 1 across 247? 
No, 4: The enemy of the radio (5) 

27. Recenlly departed artist lall at lhe 
siğê )7( 

28. Are you going to 6, 1: across 247? 
No. 1: Players in comedy (7) 


۱ 
ر ا 


ENIGMATIST 


OXFORDSHIRE: Some thirty 
years ago while staying with rela- 
veg ir ıny present area, ] paid an 
early morning visit al this time of 
the year to my old haunts tn “The 
Forest" — Wychwood — and there 
experienced a moat memorable 
example of the power of one's nose 
and ears as cvocative agents. As I 
used to listen to the song of a 
lackcap, [ became aware of a 
sweet perfume Irom somowhere 
nearby, which immediately con- 
jured up a mental picture of a 
Kentish plover performing an agi 
lated distraction display near itg 
clutch of four chicks, I then found 
the source of the scent, a patch of 
the large butterfly orchid in bloom, 
and was able (o work out the odd 
conneclion. The picture recalled 
Was 0f 2 aall-pan or the Mediterra- 
nean const of France, where the 
warm air was heavy' with the scent 


ACROSS 
1. i may nave Burgess, Brsaklast TV 
man, snalchıng gold {7) 
5 tordared Archer to shoot German, 
less urıstable inside {7) 
0. Half of 6, 1 across 23 partneiship 
E over alter the weekend 
10. Customary proparntrons {0 resolve 
resorvalton problems? (9) 
11. Severely cul, brough! inlo Slate 
Hospittl retrıng Halian nobleman 
lo ruminate (g, 3, 3) 
12, Enterltaınıneni lackıng A drınk (1) 
14, in Chirstmas novelly. Slop one 


